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¢ THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION PRO- 
4 CEEDINGS contain all the addresses, annual com- 
4 mittee reports, and summaries of all the confer- 
( ences. This makes up a wealth of ideas developed 
4 over a successful year of Kiwanis administration. 
4 The ideas are all applicable to the administration 
> of every club. 

; THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION PRO- 
$ CEEDINGS now available will prove of great value 
$ to club officers, members of all club committees 
{ and to all other Kiwanians who were not able to 
4 attend the Convention. 

f A copy of the ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 
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‘ PROCEEDINGS should be in your Kiwanis library. 


‘ Cloth-bound $2.50 


; | ’aper-bound $2.00 


. Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIL. 
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‘“‘Unaccustomed as I am— 





, ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 

when a good impression before 

these men meant so much. Over the coffee 

next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

‘*What’s the trouble dear?”’ 

ei nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over !’’ 

“I don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Eell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!” 

‘“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!’’ 

‘Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!”’ 

‘*Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
... Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 








this amazing book changed the entire course of 
ohn Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sunds—convince one man or 
many —how to talk at business 
meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 
ished all the mystery 
and magic of effective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 

Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. 


He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘‘Go ahead with the plan,’’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. “‘I get youridea much more 


clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the topin our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 

* * * 


For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 








natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders With 
"4 Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of 
life—including many bankers, lawyers, poli- 
ticians and other prominent men—have found 
in this book a key that has opened 
a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for yourself 
how you can become a popular 
and dominating speaker! Your 
copy is waiting for you—free—sim- 
ply for the mailing of the cou- 
pon. 








North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, Dept. 9186 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, Howto Work Wonders 
With Words, and full information regarding your 
Coursein Effective 8 peaking. 

Name .. 


Address 


City.... 
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The growing vogue for motor boating finds its counterpart on land 
in open cars. Auburn definitely sets the standard for style and 
value with its convertible Phaeton Sedan. Smart as it is practical! 
Comfortable as it is efficient! An entirely open car when de- 
sired with top and side windows down. Or completely en- 
closed. Low center of gravity. Holds the road better and 
requires less driver-effort. Of course, it’s a Straight 

Bight! Tremendous reserve power that is priceless 

at times and at all times a protection because it 


prevents undue strain. Double Armor plate 
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lic brakes. Hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Bijur chassis lubrication. Its purchase 

is decidedly a wise investment, be- 
cause you get so much more value 
Prevemmisac lic amelttelelttta am ie) ate 

much less cost. To drive it, re- 


news the thrill of motoring. 








Model 125 Phaeton Sedan with top down 


130" wheelbase, 125 horsepower 


‘1695 


BNIRKRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


685 Sedan $1095; 6-85 Sport Sedan $995; 6-85 Cabriolet $1095; 8-95 Sedan $1295; 8-95 Sport Sedan $1195; 8-95 Phaeton Sedan $1395; 8-95 Cabriolet 
$1295; 125 Sedan $1595; 125 Sport Sedan $1495; 125 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 125 Cabriolet $1595. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. 
Equipment other than standard, extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, IND. Airmail postage has been reduced to § cents for the first 
ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 
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OSFeCTIVES FOR 


1930-1931 

















O encourage every Kiwanian to render enduring service to 
under-privileged children, emphasizing personal contact with and 
assistance to an individual child. 

To promote intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
by: 


a. Emphasizing the need for adequate instruction in the home 


. 


and in the schools on the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. 

bh. Vigorously combating destructive influences in national and 
home life. 

c. Extending our effort to secure a universal exercise of the fran- 
chise in all elections. 

d. Creating a better individual understanding of the problems 
of government, to the end that Kiwanians may better assist in 
the development of a sound public opinion. 

e. Developing participation in community service. 

To promote as fundamental principles in business and profes- 
sional life the ideals expressed in the Kiwanis Statement of Business 
Standards. 

To promote the spirit of mutual understanding between the 
farmer and the city man by encouraging an appreciation of their 
common aims and purposes. 

To provide vocational guidance for young men and women 
through the cooperation of every Kiwanian with those interested in 


his business or profession. 
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Leadership Responsibility 


LEADERSHIP RESIDES IN THE GROUP, NOT IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


ing on this first of July, the first day 

of my country, to bring to you from 
the Kiwanians and the people of Canada 
generally their very best wishes and 
greetings. It is of world-wide note that 
these two great countries, the United 
States and Canada, have for so many 
years in the past lived together, side by 
side, on the most peaceful and amicable 
terms, and it is our fondest desire in 
Canada, as it is your desire in the United 
States, that this condition will continue 
not only for the next one hundred years 
but for all time to come. 

I am reminded of that magnificent cer- 
emony which took place a few years ago 
in the City of Vancouver where the great 
organization to which we belong un- 
veiled a monument, the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial, which was 


iE IS my very pleasant duty this morn- 


*Address before the Atlantic City Convention, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1930. 


BY HON. J. T. M. ANDERSON 


Premier of Saskatchewan 


The author of this article, from 
his broad experience as Premier 
of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, and with his past Kiwanis 
experience, analyses the essen- 
tials of leadership in the light of 
present-day conditions, saying 
that leadership rests in some 
nucleus of advanced thinkers, 
and that those we call leaders, 
are the representatives, or the 
general managers of associa- 
tions or organizations, in busi- 
ness and in management of units 
of government.* 


eek. Th pe 


to be a silent remembrance of the desire 
on the part of the great body of Kiwani- 
ans throughout the United States and 
Canada that this peace should continue. 
It is very gratifying indeed to find that 


that other great organization, the Shri- 
ners, a few days ago unveiled in the east- 
ern part of Canada a similar memorial 
for similar purposes. I think the Kiwanis 
organization should feel deeply gratified 
in that they showed leadership in this 
particular connection. 

Leadership does not imply today as it 
did a few years ago a dictatorship, which 
leads one to inquire, Are there any “lead- 
ers” in these days? Indeed, is individual 
leadership in its full implication by any 
means possible today with our race? We 
perhaps use the word too loosely, infer- 
ring a position and achievement beyond 
our meaning. It rather seems that no 
man can be now more than the nominal 
head, the representative, the chief assist- 
ant or general manager of an association 
or organization. Those we describe as 
“leaders” are in truth followers. Real 
leadership is in some nucleus or coterie 
of advanced thinkers. He whom they 
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place at their head but represents their 
advance and, in obedience to their charge, 
is the active agent in the pursuit of their 
ideal or polic y. His office, or perhaps 
the most important part of it, is the edu- 
cation and persuasion of the mass of the 
people to the acceptance of the views of 
the party or organization he represents 
and to inform the less advanced of the 
thinkers of the community with the spirit 
animating the leaders and induce their 
assent to its proposals. He may as one 
of the nucleus influence the movement, 
speed it up or retard and in this restricted 
sense lead. But, as Morley said, we do 
not know what “party” means if we sup- 
pose that its leader is its master. 

Of all governments, the most uniformly 
bad have been those in which the powers 
of government have, all of them, been in 
the hands of one; because in that case 
such government has had for its object 
the greatest happiness of that one mem- 
ber; and to that object the happiness of 
all the other members has, of course, 
been made a continual sacrifice. 

Nowhere in the world has the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good to the greatest 
number entered into our systems of gov- 
ernment to a greater degree than in these 
sister nations of the North American 
Continent—the United States and Canada. 

Today the emergence of one as a leader 
means no more than that ideas and con- 
victions long held by thoughtful people 
have at length articulate and 
found an exponent and champion. It is 
at such juncture that the follower be- 
comes recognized as the head of the 
movement and his duties and responsi- 
bility as “leader” begin. These are two- 
fold. On the one hand is his duty of 
loyalty to his association and its ideals 
and his responsibility for the wise and 
ethical on the other 
hand stands his duty as a citizen to his 


become 


use of his office: 
fellows as a community and to the world 
as a community of nations. 
Leadership Resides Not in the Individual 
But in the Group. 
The time is past when there was op- 
informed mind to 
Information 


tor 
dominate the 
events current, and of history, is too wide- 
spread, the instruction and education of 
the populace too general for leadership 
The opportunities and the 


portunity some 


mass. upon 


domination. 
experiences gained in the administration 
of multifarious forms of local government 
and enterprise preclude the sovereignty 
of any single individual. We still call 
certain individuals “leaders” but we know 
the real, original, and effective leader- 
ship is not in him, and that the “leader” 
is in truth a follower appointed as the 
protagonist of an ideal of government. 
Upon him is placed the burden of pub- 
lic responsibility for a policy and to him 
is entrusted as part of his duty as a fol- 
lower the immediate conduct of the meth- 
ods and means adopted for the further- 


ance of the ideals set up. The responsi- 
bilities of leadership, therefore, are now 
divided and rest, not as solely upon the 
individual, but as jointly upon the indi- 
vidual and the group. And that respon- 
sibility, in former times recognized as 
reaching no further than the limited ex- 
tent of the people or class directly af- 
fected, is seen in our time to reach in- 
finitely further and as “no man can live 
to himself alone,” so now our gathered 
knowledge of the world-wide interactions 
and reactions of national policy, and com- 
munal movements teach us to say, “No 
people or nation, no group or body, civil 
or ecclesiastical, can live to itself alone.” 

The responsibilities of leadership are 
weighty and solemn enough to evoke the 
highest effort, and to demand the wariest 
prudence and discretion. They are two- 
fold and joint. On the one hand the 
group, while responsible primarily for 
the policy, is answerable also for the 
means and methods adopted by their 
“leader”; and on the other hand the 
“leader” while responsible directly for 
the means and methods adopted must 
accept also responsibility for the policy 
of which he is the ostensible champion 
and public advocate. 


His Responsibility Also is Dual Again. 

To the group he owes loyalty to the 
members and devotion to their cause, and 
his duty to the people binds him to hon- 
esty and truthfulness in his communica- 
tions and scrupulous care that no un- 
righteous means and methods are em- 
ployed or encouraged by him. In short 
his responsibilities are limited only by 
his duty as a citizen, loyal to his com- 
munity, and as a member of his group, 
loyal to it and its policy. 

But since authentic leadership is with 
the group we are more concerned with 
the responsibilities of the group than with 
those of its public representative. Here 
we step into a wider area. First we may 
consider what responsibilities rest upon 
the group in its relation to the people 
whom it seeks to lead. It is to be under- 
stood we are treating of leadership only 
as it concerns the great and vital matters 
of national life, not in those connections 
in which associations may arise for pur- 
poses more or less local and accidental 
and of transient and limited importance. 


Ethics and Politics Inseparable 


First the members of the group must 
recognize that ethics and politics are in- 
separable. Since the policy of the ideal 
political leader is admittedly to be di- 
rected neither to its own selfish ends nor 
to the slightly exaggerated selfish ends of 
its own community or country but toward 
the highest good of the human race, and 
since. that highest good can be realized 
only in community, then the responsibil- 
ity of our leader is to engage the people’s 
enthusiasm only in such policy as after 
the most honest and careful scrutiny pre- 
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sents itself convincingly as directed to 
those ends, and tends to actuate and dis- 
pose every part and member of the com- 
munity toward the universal good. 

Even with that essential satisfied there 
is the further duty to choose wisely the 
time for the presentation of the policy to 
the people. Politics is the art of living 
together and if the people have not 
reached a stage in which the innovation 
proposed is acceptable the policy would 
be uselessly beyond the times. Its ad- 
vocacy at such a time would injure the 
people by causing them to reject and 
become antagonistic toward a project the 
fulfillment of which would work them a 
benefit and advance the “art of living 
together.” Here the responsibility is the 
education of the people to the wisdom of 
the policy and the advantages of its 
adoption. We have many examples of 
policies, doubtless admirable and advan- 
tageous, impetuously promulgated by 
well meaning enthusiasts too far ahead of 
time, which attempt to impose by force 
an innovation upon an unready and un- 
convinced people. In the result the reali- 
zation of the ideal of the leaders has been, 
in all probability, set back indefinitely. 

We may recall the dictum of Oliver 
Cromwell, strikingly justified by the per- 
manent results of his rule, “Remember 
this always, that what we gain in a free 
way is better than twice as much in a 
forced way, and will be more truly ours 
and our posterity’s.” The education of 
the people must include the convincing 
of the more intelligent classes and not be 
confined to arousing a mob enthusiasm 
in the masses incapable of intelligent 
appreciation, and easily swayed to deci- 
sions of passion and prejudice. For if 
the informed members of the community, 
the thinking men and the intellectuals, 
remain opposed the leaders will soon be 
assailed, vanquished, and their efforts 
rendered futile. 

It is true that in our system of govern- 
ment as it is today, which is by some 
very confidently called democracy, every 
man has his vote and at the polls no one 
vote counts more than another, the vote 
of the moron is as powerful and authentic 
as that of the university president or the 
brilliant statesman. But every man also 
is entitled to his opinion, and the con- 
sidered and convinced opinion of one 
capable of judgment has infinitely more 
worth than the accidental brain dent 
which serves the moron for an opinion. 
The one opinion is constant, active and 
generative, the latter shifts with every 
impulse, is without influence and is soon 
lost. In the fullness of time doubtless 
reason will “enjoy her own” again and 
we shall recognize the implication, at 
present ignored, in that popular slogan, 
“Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” and realize that 
ultimately only those with the capacity 
for governing can govern, and we shall 
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find some better way-to liberty than ex- 
changing the tyranny of the instructed 
few for the tyranny of the ignorant many. 


Leadership Concerns the Future 


While existing conditions must inevi- 
tably impress themselves upon the poli- 
cies of the leader group it is the future 
of the state to which their efforts must be 
directed, and legislation must look not 
alone to the immediate beneficiaries but 
to the children, the inheritors, of the 
final consequences. In any event the 
achievements of the leader will be meas- 
ured by the degree to which they pro- 
mote the permanent well-being of the 
community, not only in itself as a com- 
munity but in its relations with the human 


race. Courage must be a chief charac- 
teristic. It is those things which are 


best for the people, not those things they 
may want, that are the concern of lead- 
ership. 

The responsibilities of the member of 
the group accepted as the head and pub- 
lic leader, as we have noticed, are dual. 
To the group he must perform the office 
of the balance wheel, steadying and aid- 
ing the maintenance of the motion and 
controlling the irregular impulses of the 
motive power, the individual enthusiasms 
of the members, and generally co- 
ordinating their activities. The particu- 
lar details of the methods and means 
taken for the education of the citizens 
and the engaging of their enthusiasm and 
support are his domain and it is in this 
sphere his qualities for the office will be 
most severely tested. He must meet the 
public, personally and often. He must 
have courage, moral and physical, of 
the highest grade. No matter how 
anxiously he may seek the wisest action 
he will meet failure in some direction 
and will have to face not only oppro- 
brium but not infrequently hostility. 


Requisites for Leadership 

He must have energy, boldness, un- 
sparing industry and attention, long- 
sighted continuity of thought and plan, 
lofty flight, and a true concern for order. 
It must be part of his religion to see 
that his country is well governed and that 
the rule of righteousness is observed 
both in civil and in religious matters. He 
must be cautious and sober in his plan- 
ning, yet once having made his decision, 
he must willingly engage in tremendous 
risks. He must have a keen eye and 
capacity for directing a steady gaze to 
the root of things, for adjusting means 
to ends and—he must keep his own 
counsel. In action he must bend all his 
energies to the need of the hour, will- 
ing to be moderate when moderation does 
not involve denial or abandonment of 
principle, but rigorous and without com- 
promise when essentials are at stake. He 
must seek to engage the affections of 
the people and must do all things in the 
way of honour unaffected by personal 


animosities. He must not be too severe 
with those whose opinions do not co- 
incide with his own but bear with and 
seek the confidence of men with minds 
differing from his own. He must at the 
same time be practical and yet have 
vision; a master of tactics and organiza- 
tion but subject always to lofty and solid 
principles. Diplomatic ingenuity though 
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it may have its position in his methods 
must not degrade itself into dissimula- 
tion for that trait in the statesman is not 
the mark of a strong man and is like the 
lie which distinguishes the weak from the 
bold in our every-day life. 

It has been said that a good digestion 
is an essential in the makeup of the ac- 
ceptable leader of men. For our leader 
the preservation of robust health and the 
attaining and retaining of abounding 
physical fitness are a responsibility which 
if he neglects may well mean the differ- 
ence between mediocre achievement and 
triumphant success. The physical strain 
of constant public speaking attended by 
either much traveling or the close atten- 
tion to office matters and routine duties 
is very great and when this is accom- 
panied, as frequently it must be, by a 
certain and mental 
disquietude, the perfect fitness of the 
physical condition is a valuable safe- 
guard against the danger of that nervous 
irritation and exasperation which is not 
infrequently the cause of indiscreet and 
damaging statements. 

The great importance of the public 
speech of a leader adds a further respon- 
sibility to his office. He speaks for his 
party association or organization and 
speaks to the nation, though compara- 
tively few may hear his voice, his utter- 
ance is in an hour or two published by 
every newspaper. What he says gives 
the keynote to journalistic comment and 
argument all over the land and across 
the ocean. People look to the public dec- 


sometimes serious 
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laration of the leader for a plain, honest 
and manly statement of his objects and 
the details of his program. Argument 
and comment are for the newspaper 
writers and the debaters—the party fol- 
lowers or members. The leader who in 
his public speeches displays rancour 
against -his opponents, scoffs at, vilifies 
or abuses them however much he may 
delight the vulgar and uninformed, does 
himself and his cause grave dis-service 
and incurs the suspicions of the more 
intelligent of the people and lessens their 
sympathy with his leadership. He may 
draw a howl of approbation from his 
audience but he has renounced his supe- 
riority dnd taken his stand on their level. 
There will be inevitably found those who, 
from natural vulgarity of mind and lack 
of manners and culture, will use every 
tool of spite, untruth, slander and foul 
abuse in their participation in a contest 
or discussion and the leader who gives 
the signal for this or shows his appro- 
bation of degraded tactics is too optimis- 
tic if he thinks to win more than a tran- 
sient success. He is ineffaceably branded 
with the stigma of inferiority. 

Another responsibility of the leader 
is that he must not lose sight of the 
great mass of men to whom the capacity 
to consider and make a decision on a 
policy is denied but who are, neverthe- 
less, electors. For the most part these 
will be affected more by an illustrious 
name or an outstanding personality than 
by any knowledge of the matters involved 
in the policy, and there will be some who 
will be caught by the wiles of the inter- 
ested agitator. These are the people who 
must have their thinking done for them 
until education has endowed them in fu- 
ture generations with a widened intelli- 
gence and rendered them impervious to 
the claptrap of the carpet bagger. Of 
them there are few so completely ob- 
scured as not to respond to patient and 
clear exposition and it is the responsi- 
bility of the leader to see that such expo- 
sition is afforded. 


Kiwanis Leadership 

We who belong to the great Kiwanis 
organization have reason to feel proud 
and deeply grateful, in view of the type 
of men who have from time to time during 
the years since Kiwanis began, occupied 
executive positions and guided the des- 
tiny of Kiwanis. It is not my intention es- 
pecially to name any of the men who have 
occupied those high positions, but I think 
I am voicing your sentiments when I say 
that the strength of Kiwanis today is 
largely because of the magnificent lead- 
ership of the past. Its strength in the 
future will depend upon similar leader- 
ship. I am going to make one exception, 
however, with regard to mentioning any- 
one because I feel impelled personally 
to do so, and that is, to pay my humble 
tribute as a citizen of Western Canada 

(Turn to page 461) 





Citizenship 


An appeal for calm contempla- 
tion of the problems confronting 
the nation and that of providing 
direction for the youth of the 
country.” 


>>>>>- 


THINK that one of the greatest proj- 

ects which Kiwanis International 

could work on during the next year 
and in future years is the looking to it 
that some of our great national holidays 
are properly observed in order that the 
youth of this country may know what they 
really mean. 

Just as we have vagueness and mis- 
apprehension relative to the use of our 
national holidays, so we have vagueness 
and confusion relative to the meaning of 
good citizenship. We get the idea that 
the good citizen is the flag waver, the 
“hundred per cent American,” that he is 
the constant optimist. 

Nothing is worse than a congenital 
pessimist, other than a constitutional op- 
timist. I was out in California after that 
slight earthquake in Santa Barbara a 
few years ago, and they were telling the 
story about a traveling man, who, when 
his hotel was shaking rather badly, 
rushed out into the hall and bumped into 
another man who had rushed out of his 
room. He said to this other man, “Did 
you feel a terrible shock just a moment 
ago, or are you a member of the local 
Chamber of Commerce ? 

There is such a thing as having too 
much optimism about our community 
and our country. The booster should give 
way to the man who makes his commu- 
nity worth boosting. 

I think it was Confucius who centuries 
ago said that “A superior man is careful 
when he is alone.” 

You can see the ethical implication of 
that statement. It is easy for us to hold 
high standards of personal conduct when 
we are on the home streets of our home 
town where everybody recognizes us. It 
is not so easy to go straight when we are 
lost in the crowd of a great city. It is 
easy for us to be good fellows, to be 
happy and cheerful, and to be known as 
the prince of good fellows at the Kiwanis 
club luncheon. It is harder for us to be 
good fellows when the door closes be- 


hind us in our own home at night. To 


*Address before the Atlantic City Convention, 
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go home to a tired wife and children and 
be as jolly as we the Kiwanis 
luncheon is a rather difficult thing to do. 


were at 


But “The superior man is careful when 
he is alone.” 

The reason I am taking that text is to 
suggest to you the matter of being alone. 
We go back to the first Independence 
Day and how America has 
changed and improved during those years 
since colonial days. I heard a man on 


see 


we 


a train call attention to the fact that 
when George Washington rode from 


Philadelphia to New York it took him 





Mather Lewis 


Dr. William 


days, and that now we do the trip in less 
than two hours. He was sympathizing 
with George Washington and with his 
times. But those superior men were alone 
with their thoughts. They had time to 
think. That is what has made America 
the great nation which it is today. 

We have sacrificed thought for action 
in America in these recent years. We 
laugh at the man who does not seem to 

We like to talk about 
We sneer at the absent- 
minded college professor. 


be doing much. 


the go-getter. 


Jokes are very common because we 
have made a fetish of action. I- submit 
to you that the America which has de- 
voted so much of its recent time to speed 
had better pay a little attention to direc- 
tion. At the cross-roads of civilization the 
stop sign is turned against us. We laugh 
at the dreamer and the absent-minded 
man who is not getting anywhere, for- 
getting that Einstein took nine years to 
write three pages of computations, and 
that he has changed the scientific thought 


of the entire world; and that Jesus of 
Nazareth prepared thirty years for a 
ministry of less than three, and over- 
turned the whole idea of social contact. 

I suggest to you that the good citizen 
is perhaps not the active citizen but the 
thoughtful citizen. I am call 
your attention to certain matters in re- 
gard to budgeting our time. Perhaps you 
have read, as I have read, in magazines 
some of those recent statements relative 
to the budgeting of the day. They are 
It is a good thing to budget our 
time—so many hours for sleep, work, 
recreation and eating—yet nowhere do I 
find any time set aside for thought, for 
quiet contemplation. “The superior man 
is careful when he is alone.” 

So I wish to submit to you as the 
definition for the good citizen, the citizen 
who takes time out of a busy day and out 
of a busy life to think what our country 
means to us, and what our organization 
means to us. If we are going to have 
America a thinking nation we have to 
start earlier than we have. We have to 
catch them young, so to speak. 

Before thinking becomes general in 
America, we have to reverse our present 
system, which is that we put our young- 
est children, just beginning the educa- 
tional into the hands of the 
youngest, most inexperienced and most 
incapable of all our teachers. When 
those teachers show signs of being ca- 
pable, of having teaching knowledge, we 
do what we say, “Promote them to higher 
grades.” I maintain that thinking will 
never become general in America until 
the and put 
youngest children into the hands of the 
most experienced, the most capable and 
the best paid teachers that we have in 
our entire school system. 

Furthermore, the intellectual life in 
our colleges will never be what it should 
be until we reverse our present system. 
Instead of having our boys who come out 
of the senior year of high school, where 
they have had the best instruction that 
the public school gives, put into the hands 
of inexperienced young instructors, raw 
out of the graduate school, we should 
bring every boy at the beginning of his 
higher educational process into touch 
with the finest, most scholarly and the 
most genuine professors that we have on 
our college staffs. 

After we have provided for the proper 
instruction for thinking, then it becomes 


here to 


good. 


process, 


we reverse process, our 
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evident that you and I have a problem 
of seeing how far we are going to carry 
the educational process with the youth of 
our country. Many Kiwanis clubs are 
paying scholarships for youths going to 
college. That is fine, but I want to warn 
you that before you send a boy or a girl 
out of your community to college, you 
find out whether they are going for the 
best things or not. 

We have made a fetish of college edu- 
cation in America. This may sound un- 
orthodox for a college president, but 
after a study of the educational situation 
for some thirty years, I know there are 
thousands upon thousands of students in 
American colleges today who would be 
doing much better educationally, and 
much better for society, if they were out 
of college, and not inside. 

What is the test? It is not fifteen 
high school credits, or the college exami- 
nation board test, or certain intelligence 
tests. The test of whether the boy or 
the girl from your community should go 
to college lies with his intellectual curi- 
osity, with his desire to learn. I would 
rather have in the college with which I 
am connected a group of students of 
average ability who have a desire to learn, 
than I would the most brilliant group 
of boys in the world but who are blasé 
and do not care to be taught, as so many 
of those brilliant students are, because 
they can put up the best resistance to 
teaching that I have ever seen. 

Be not too sure that your boy or girl 
should go to college. Put up this test of 
intellectual curiosity. All boys and girls 
should not go to college, but you and I 
think that they should, the idea of the 
parent being that there is something mys- 
terious about serving a four years’ sen- 
tence in an institution of so-called higher 
learning, to the end that when the boy 
or the girl comes out, he may join the 
local university club, or university asso- 
ciation, as the sex may be, and that com- 
ing out of college he may wear a queerly 
shaped pin, upon which is engraved all 
the Greek that he knows. 

That is a very wasteful process. I sug- 
gest in this analysis of good citizenship 
that hereafter we measure the time that 
a boy or girl should go to college by his 
desire to push ahead in the intellectual 
field. 

I say to you who are perhaps somewhat 
concerned with the youth problem in this 
country, that I think there is less of a 
youth problem in America today than 
there ever has been. ‘On the other hand, 
I think there is more of an adult problem 
than there ever has been in America. 

I have had to do with those boys of 
mine, a thousand a year, this year and 
for years back, and I have been in dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions. I know they 
have more intellectual curiosity today, 
they have higher ideals in many ways, 
than some of us had in an earlier genera- 


tion. The trouble is that they are not get- 
ting the leadership that they should have 
in good citizenship. They are not get- 
ting the home influence which they used 
to have. The old virtues some way have 
broken down, and the home is not what 
it was in the colonial days. As the Ameri- 
can home goes, so goes America. 

When talking to a group of fraternal 
men not long ago, I said, we are having 
these great organizations in America to- 
day, the Knights of Columbus, and the 
Knights of Pythias, and all the other 


knights. But the thing that is going to 
save America is a new organization, 


which I would call the Home Knights— 
the nights when you are with your boys 
and girls and know where they are, and 
when you give the companionship and 
the leadership that they desire. 

In Kiwanis we are having considerable 
to say about the under-privileged child. 
We are doing a great work with the 
under-privileged child, but we are too 
limited with our definition. It is not 
alone the child of the slums who is un- 
der-privileged. Some of the most under- 
privileged children are in the homes of 
the greatest wealth in America. 

The most trying question which we 
have to answer is the one which has be- 
come so common among the children of 
America today, and that is, “What shall 
I do next?” What shall I do next? They 
are asking that question because their 
parents are asking at the same time, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

The under-privileged child is the child 
whose father answers the question, 
“What shall we do next?” by giving him 
a dollar for a mechanical toy, or twenty- 
five cents to go to the movies. 

The privileged child is the child whose 
father puts in his hands the tools to do 
his own work, to make his own radio, to 
carry on with something that is of inter- 
est, to form his own entertainment. 

With all the teaching that is going on 
in America today, I challenge you, if 
you wish good citizenship in the country 
as the years come on, to see that we teach 
these three things which recently have 
been too much neglected, namely, the 
dignity of honest labor, the joy of doing 
a workmanlike job, and the value of a 
dollar. These things are going to mean 
an exceeding amount to America. 

This matter of good citizenship, what 
does it really mean for the thoughtful 
citizen? H. G. Wells once said, “Educa- 
tion consists in a willing and intelligent 
participation in the affairs of the world.” 
It is the shame of a nation dedicated to 
universal suffrage that we send less men 
and women to the polls each year than 
any other country which has anything 
like universal suffrage. 

There can be no successful republic 
founded upon mental laziness on the part 
of the voters. So long as we delegate 
our political thinking to those who make 
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politics their business, so long will we 
be bossed with it in this country. So 
long as we refuse to speak out on our 
great national and civic problems but in- 
sist on talking about them all the time, so 
long will those problems be unsolved. I 
am becoming nauseated by the footless, 
silly and directionless talk about prohibi- 
tion. I think the best thing that we could 
do would be to call for a closed season on 
the discussion of prohibition for six 
months until somebody got a central idea 
about it. But this thing I want to say 
to you about it, and let me, not express- 
ing my own convictions on the law itself; 
and that is, that the trouble on both sides, 
wet and dry, today, is that we are con- 
sidering it merely a political problem, 
and not thinking of the effects upon our 
children, and not teaching them temper- 
ance, and not teaching them what the 
use of rotten liquor means. 

If we want to be classed as good citi- 
zens in America, we must give a little 
thought to the youth of America who are 
coming along without that training in 
temperance, without that training in tem- 
perate living, in self-control, that we 
gave before this law was passed. 

We cannot call ourselves good citizens 
unless we give some quiet thought to the 
matter of international affairs. The day 
has passed when America in trade, in its 
politics, in its art and in its living, can 
be ignorant of the rest of the world. “No 
man liveth or dieth unto himself.” That 
nation which sets bars against trade, 
which sets bars against the blow of the 
educational life of the world and of the 
understanding of the world, is a short- 
sighted nation. As goes one part of this 
world, so it goes all. 

In front of our chapel door at Lafa- 
yette is a beautiful statue of that young 
Frenchman who in the hour of our need 
came to America and fought with the 
colonial forces. Beneath, in the base of 
the statue, are carved these words of his, 
spoken in 1777: 

“I read, I study, I ponder, I consider, 
and out of it all I try to form an idea 
into which I put as much common sense 
as I can.” 

I submit this as a definition of good 
citizenship. On the eve of our great 
national holiday which takes us back to 
that man George Washington, whose 
great power was developed in the wilder- 
ness as he spent weeks and months there 
as a surveyor, I call upon you, as we 
should call upon all good citizens, to 
give more quiet thought to our nation, 
and to that most priceless asset of our 
nation, its youth, with the belief and with 
the assurance that if we can get the 
thinking men of America to stop their 
business for a little while and use their 
heads quietly, America in the future is 
going to be greater than any other na- 
tion in history because of its intelligent 
devotion to the service of mankind. 
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Important Business Problems 


Speaker at Convention discusses 
Overproduction, Agriculture, Un- 
employment, Tariff, Wage Scales, 
Foreign Trade, Mergers and Con- 
solidations.* 
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HEN I speak about important 
business problems, I do not want 
you to think that I have any claim 

to the mantle of Elijah. One of the most 

dangerous things on earth, and possibly 
elsewhere, is prophecy. So many things 
have occurred during the past six months, 
which I did not expect to happen, that 

I am rather bashful now in stating what 

I do expect to happen. So eliminating 

prophecy, I do want to call your attention 

to some of the most important issues 
think face us in the 
world today. 

In the first place, there is no question 


which I business 


that two extremely important events have 
occurred within the past year, or a little 
more than that. But they ought to be 
separated in the minds of each and every 
one of you men. 

The most obtrusive thing of the two 
is the difficulty with the stock market. 
A friend of mine said the other day, 
“Did you ever know such a nervous mar- 
ket?” I said, “This market isn’t nervous. 
It is crazy!” That is what has been the 
trouble with it ever since about last La- 
bor Day. It is crazy. How is anybody 
going to tell what an insane man may 
want to do next? 

Far more important than the question 
of the stock market, with its insanities 
and its erratic actions, is this very real 
business depression which had been with 
us for months before the stock market 
broke. The business depression 
really got under way about January, 1929, 
and according to all the rules and regu- 
lations of this kind of a game, it ought 
to be pretty nearly played out now. Per- 
sonally, I hope it is. You will note, I do 
not say, “I think it is.” I have quit think- 
ing about it. I am inclined to think there 
is some reason for optimism in that re- 
gard. 

The combination of business depression 
and stock panics—I say “panics,” too, be- 
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cause we had one great big panic and a 
number of -has brought 
several economic problems violently be- 
Let me 


good echoes- 
fore us. 
follows: 

The dangers of overproduction. 

The failure of our distributive system 
to keep up with our productive progress. 

The condition of agriculture. 

The volume of unemployment. 

The tariff problem. 

The maintenance of the American wage 


name them to you, as 
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scale in connection with American stand- 
ards of living. 

The development of foreign trade. 

The problem of mergers and consoli- 
dations. 

All of these are now vital questions 
facing the American people. In 
way or other within a reasonably short 
time as the lives of nations go, they must 
be solved. 


some 


Overproduction Greatest Problem. 

Out of all these problems overproduc- 
tion seems to me the greatest. Produc- 
tion, for the time being at least, has 
outrun the possibilities of consumption 
under our present system of distribution 
of income. That is the most difficult and 
the most insistent problem that we have 
to meet. 

In some way we must stabilize busi- 





We must balance our tremendous 
increase in productive effort by an in- 
crease in distributive accomplishments. 
That has to be done. 

One of oyr peculiarities as a nation, is 
that we like to go ahead, sometimes too 
fast. Lately we have been outstepping 
ourselves. 

In 1914 we produced 100 million elec- 
trical lamps, and in 1925, 450 million of 
them. 

During the same period the production 
of electric heating and cooking appli- 
ances increased more than twenty times, 
thereby in addition to mere increase, 
making day use for current which up 
to that period had only been useful at 
night. 

Today, more than seventeen million 
homes are wired. 

There is a residence telephone for each 
two and one-half homes in the country. 

We had twenty-one and one-half mil- 
lion passenger automobiles in 1928. 

It is estimated that in 1929 there were 
eleven million radios in active use. 

There has been a similar tremendous 
growth in motion pictures, and an equally 
large increase in the use of libraries and 
the means of adult education. 

Many unthinking people, particularly 
those of a literary tinge, so-called litera- 
ture tinge, or artist class, people who do 


ness, 


not engage in business enterprise, ar- 
raign our present civilization and indict 
us as though we were guilty of crime, be- 
cause we have on this broad continent 
the greatest and most comfortable mode 
of living that the world has ever known. 
But I throw back that indictment into 
their teeth. It does not mean merely be- 
cause a young nation has for a consid- 
erable period devoted itself to material 
progress and has made the life of the 


‘working man and the working woman 


happier and more comfortable, that in 
the fullness of time that great nation 
may not attain spiritual development of a 
very high character. 

I am sure that we have a fine measure 
of spiritual and cultural development to- 
day. We are only 150 years old. As the 
years go by, I am also certain that we 
will greatly increase this very desirable 
phase of our civilization. 

Meanwhile it is not for nothing that 
through the activities of men like Ford, 
twenty million people every day get out 
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into God’s open air and through the 
means of cheap transportation are able 
to see something of this America that 
we all love so well. It is not for nothing 
that through the tremendous increase in 
electric light and labor-saving appliances, 
the homes of this country have been made 
far happier for the women of the land. 
It used to be said that one lovely thing 
about the old days was that we always 
thought of home and mother together. 
Of course we did. Mother never got away 
from home. 

Today in this admittedly material civ- 
ilization of ours, or, to put it better, ma- 
terial up to a point, we have made it 
possible for mother to leave the home, 
go out into the open air and get recrea- 
tion, take educational measures, and see 
the world as the world is. We have 
done a good job that way, and we are 
progressing all the time. 

To get back to what we have done 
along the lines of production. 

Between 1919 and 1925, physical pro- 
duction increased 47 per cent. 

The productivity per wage earner in- 
creased approximately 31 per cent. 

Machinery and equipment increased at 
substantially the same rate. 

During the same period the unit prime 
cost of articles manufactured decreased 
24.5 per cent, while the number of wage 
earners decreased approximately three 
per cent. 

But this increased productivity has not 
been an unmixed blessing, because it has 
set such a tremendous pace in this coun- 
try that distribution, or the power to sell 
the goods that have thus been wonder- 
fully produced, has failed to keep up with 
it. I believe most thoroughly that the 
failure of distribution to keep up with pro- 
duction has been the main cause of our 
business depression. Until it is cured we 
are not going to have a permanent end 
of the depressive condition. 

We have all tried the best we could to 
overcome this difficult situation. We have 
increased our sales forces tremendously, 
and also increased our sales costs. We 
have made frequent style changes. Maybe 
you do not know what I mean by that, 
but I imagine most of you do. 

Then we have installment selling, which 
is also a mixed blessing. We look at the 
people who own automobiles in this coun- 
try. A good many of them own merely the 
radiator. 

Then there is chain merchandising, 
which many good American citizens re- 
gard as an outstanding menace, and es- 
pecially because of its convenience and 
cheapness. 

We have to do more than the things 
we have done already if we want to over- 
come this situation of overproduction in 
America. 

In the first place, we really have 
to study scientifically the whole problem 
of distribution of goods. One thing we 


have to do is to simplify the whole 
operation. We have middle men, end 
men, and a whole group of minstrels in 
between. There are too many birds in 
this country today, boys who are getting 
a slice off of everything you buy. What 
we want to do is to follow the recent 
example of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, not to the same extent, of course, 
but they were able a few days ago to 
declare a dividend of one hundred per 
cent over their earnings of a year before. 
I mean they had increased one hundred 
per cent. Why? Partly, they said, be- 
cause the women were smoking more than 
I do not know about that. That 
is not an economic issue. But the other 
reason that they brought before the world 
was that they had learned how to use 
newspaper advertising, and in that way 
had cut down their sales costs. 


ever. 


I am a great believer in the American 
newspaper, and I think the sooner, all 
over the country, we realize that the news- 
paper can do a tremendous amount of 
valuable work in placing our products 
before our fellow countrymen, the sooner 
we will be nearer a real consideration and 
revision of this troublesome question of 
distribution of goods. 

What are my suggestions with regard 
to this matter of overproduction? In the 
first place, I am going to give vent to what 
I know will be regarded in many places 
as heresy. If it is heresy, make the most 
of it. This country today has too many 
plants, too many factories, too much 
equipment, for its actual needs at this 
time. Some of that plant and equipment 
can be run at low grade, or at a lower 
speed, and wherever possible I believe 
in saving both plant and personnel. But 
there are lots of industries, particularly 
the bigger ones, with national programs, 
that are overmanned, over-equipped, and 
overplanted. They learned a lesson in 
1920; they are not overstocked, but they 
are over-everything else. The thing to 
do is to junk the additional and unneeded 
plant equipment and turn your factory 
into making something else. Don’t for 
the sake of cut-rate competition, keep on 
running a plant and trying to make a 
great volume of goods that you cannot 
sell. If you do that you ought to join 
some of the stock brokers and begin to 
give out passes on the New York Central. 

The next thing we need to do is to keep 
on, and develop more scientific methods 
of marketing our products. We must 
learn to take the business cycle into ac- 
count. The long term business cycle is 
more or less of a mystery, although I have 
friends and colleagues who believe they 
can fix it all up with the aid of trigonom- 
etry. Maybe they can, but I get lost 
trying to follow them. What they call the 
three-year dip is peculiarly American. 
Anybody can understand that. Americans 
go up with a bang, and they come down 
with a bang, and they do it every three 
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years, and every twenty years. Then a new 
generation comes along that has to eat a 
lot of brown soap like a puppy and they 
do it over again—and that is the business 
cycle told in untechnical terms. 


The Tariff 

Another thing, we have the tariff, and 
it is always with us. Now, there is more 
“hooey” talked about the tariff than any- 
thing else, except religion and prohibi- 
tion. 

The tariff is no longer the partisan 
question that it used to be. In the old 
days when the South was purely agri- 
cultural and the North was largely manu- 
facturing, they locked horns on it with 
enthusiasm, and had lots of good old 
fights. But since the day when the manu- 
facturing industry got well started in the 
wonderful New South, and Louisiana be- 
gan to raise sugar in competition with 
Cuba, we have not had the same sectional 
bitterness on the tariff. The great parties 
still differ on specific rates, but I am 
convinced that to take it by and large 
the American nation does not want and 
would not tolerate free trade. 

But we do like to know what kind of 
a tariff we are going to have. It seems 
to me that a period of fifteen months’ 
gestation for a tariff is out of line with 
the course of nature. If a baby can be 
born in nine months, why accord a tariff 
bill a degree of solemnity that you do not 
give to a baby, that matchless work of 
God? 

I do not believe we want to use the 
tariff as a kind of a national fetish, the 
way that we boys up North did in our 
open season of twenty years after the 
Civil War. You may not know it but the 
tariff was the thing that inspired Long- 
fellow to write those beautiful words: 

“Woodman, spare that tree 
Touch not a single bough 
In youth it sheltered me 
And I'll protect it now.” 


He had the tariff in mind when he wrote 
that among the chill snows of a New Eng- 
land winter. 

Protect the protectible, but do not pro- 
tect non-existing businesses, extinct en- 
terprises, or things we can get along 
without. Reason and moderation in all 
things are the rules that should be ap- 
plied to any tariff policy. I am—and I 
am proud to be—a moderate protectionist. 
with the emphasis on both the “moderate” 
and “protectionist.” 





Wages 

Along with the tariff comes the scale 
of American wages. Many people say, 
“What are you going to do about that?” 
Well, keep it up until something breaks. 
That is all we can say. I heartily believe 
in high wages for high men. We have the 
most intelligent and the highest type of 
workmen in this country of any nation 
on earth. They should not be compelled 

(Turn to page 463) 
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The Constitution and Our 
overnment 


Kiwanis urges not only a thor- 
ough understanding of the Con- 
stitution on the part of all mem- 
bers, but it also stresses that such 
knowledge is important for all 
citizens to possess. 


dak XE 


ISELY has Kiwanis International 

established “Constitution Week” 

and directed the minds of its 
members to our great fundamental docu- 
ment, the Constitution. 

It was on September 17, 1787, that 
George Washington, President of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, delivered the fin- 
ished document to the Continental Con- 
gress with the request that it be trans- 
mitted to the several states to be con- 
sidered by them and acted upon by con- 
ventions chosen specifically for that pur- 
pose. About a year and one-half later, 
in April, 1789, the Constitution having 
been ratified by eleven of the thirteen 
states, and the President, Senate and the 
House of Representatives having been 
duly elected, it went into full force and 
effect. Marvelous as it may seem, this 
same Constitution with a few amend- 
ments, and a few modifications through 
usage and judicial interpretations, holds 
its high place amongst the great political 
documents of human history. The growth 
of the nation from three millions to one 
hundred twenty millions, the vast ex- 
pansion of territory, and more strangely 
still, the development of the sciences and 
the arts have not disturbed the fitness of 
the great instrument to be the funda- 
mental law of this great nation. 

The fact that the Constitution is a fun- 
damental instrument of government and 
does not attempt to deal with details but 
leaves them to be adjusted as time and 
the tide of human affairs requires is im- 
portant. It is short. You can read it in 
thirty minutes—amendments and all. 

It provides the machinery for law mak- 
ing, law judging and law executing, 
which machinery is logically fitted to 
meet the needs of government in different 
periods and under varying conditions. 


Government implies law and therefore 
there must be a legislative body to de- 
termine what the law is; there must be a 
judicial body to interpret this and make 
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its applications and carry out its judg- 
ments; there must be an executive to 
give force and certainty to the operations 
of the government. These three func- 
tions appear more or less clearly in all 
governments, primitive or complex. In 
our Constitution they appear as separate 
and more or less independent functions. 
This was a precaution against the ever- 
present tendency of governments to be- 
come tyrannical and to exist and rule, 
each for its own ends and not for the 
ends of the people who form the state. 
England and most states of Continental 
Europe have concentrated all power in 
the legislative body, that is to say in 
the prime minister and cabinet to which 
both legislative and executive have been 
made subject. Italy is an example of 
how easy it is for a dictatorship of an 
individual or a party to substitute tyranny 
for free government while preserving the 
outer forms and names of free govern- 
ment. 

The machinery of our government, the 
description of which forms so large a 
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part of the document, had in the main 
been worked out in the «colonies and 
under the British Constitution. 

The fundamental points in our Consti- 
tution are: 

1. It was made by the people. It did 
not pretend to a divine origin or to de- 
pend on hereditary or indefeasible rights 
other than those dictated by reason, jus- 
tice and truth. “We the people” are the 
immortal first words. It not “We 
the states” nor “I the king.” It was the 
inhabitants of the several states acting 
as a unit. There never did exist sep- 
arate and independent states. The 
moment the British subject ceased to be 
a citizen of Great Britain, whenever that 
was, whether May 10, 1775, or July 4, 
1776, he became a citizen and subject of 
that new entity, the United States of 
America. It was the representative body, 
the Continental Congress, that declared 
the independence of the states, and it did 
so, and the people entered upon a per- 
petual union as a whole body, not as 
independent states. “When in the course 


was 
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of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the bonds which 
have connected it with another, etc.” So 
the people of the United States adopted 
a Constitution in which they, as such, 
assumed supreme power—sovereignty— 
the right to determine all things relative 
to their government whether through the 
instrumentality of states or the federal 
government. They made and they alone, 
acting under constituted forms, can un- 
make or change. 

2. They formed a Representative Re- 
public. We are not a Democracy. We 
are a Republic—a Representative Repub- 
lic. All participated in creating it; all 
must participate in making whatever 
change is made. It was an indissoluble 
union. But they must make or modify 
laws through representatives, chosen the- 
oretically, because of especial fitness of 
knowledge and experience, to consider 
and decide. A democracy is impossible 
where great numbers are concerned. 
Even with small population the Ostra- 
cism of Athens was not a proper instru- 
ment for attaining the true ends of gov- 
ernment but for recording the ignorance 
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and prejudice of the mob. Through it 
some of the greatest and best were exited. 
Popular government does not mean that 
the whims and passions and ignorance 
and prejudice of individuals, high or low, 
‘must be recorded in the laws of the land. 
It is only as the thought and purpose of 
any individual contribute to the ascer- 
taining and establishing the law of reason 
and justice and truth that they have any 
place in righteous government. And the 
representative is not the representative of 
those who elected him merely. He is the 
representative of every citizen and the 
guarantee of equal right and privilege 
to all. 

3. The Constitution established a fed- 
eral system. Most modern states are 
unitary. They are centralized and all 
administrative parts are merely agencies 
for carrying out the centralized will 
which may modify or abolish the agency 
Our Constitution cre- 
ated two principal agencies, namely, the 
states, to which certain powers 


if it so desires. 


were 


granted and upon which certain duties 
were placed, and the federal government, 
to which certain other functions were as- 
signed and upon which all limitations 
were placed unless specifically or by 
plain implication the power was granted. 

It may be novel to some to hear it 
stated that the states receive their just 
power and their limitations from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but such 
is the case. Some may have proceeded on 
the assumption that the Constitution was 
concerned with creating the federal gov- 
ernment alone, but such is not the case. 
“We the people” determined what both 
should be and what should be the func- 
tion of each. “We the people” established 
two general agencies for attaining the 
ends of just government for this new en- 
tity, “The United States of America.” To 
the one it assigned the functions which 
were common to all and necessary for the 
preservation of the Union, of a republi- 
can form of government, and of proper 
inter-relations among the parts. And it 
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placed this agency under the strictest 
limitations. All foreign relations, all 
treaties, all regulation of commerce with 
foreign nations and on the high seas, 
were committed to this agency—the fed- 
eral government. All matters of war and 
peace, all protection against danger either 
from foreign power or disease were given 
over to the federal arm. All domestic 
commerce insofar as it was interstate, all 
interstate relations, and all matters of 
such common concern that they could not 
properly be dealt with by the states, 
such as the coinage of money and the 
regulation of its value, the postal service, 
patents and copyrights, etc., were handed 
over to this common agency, the federal 
government. And upon all of these and 
the officials in charge of their administra- 
tion there was the strictest limitations. 
To this agency provided by the Consti- 
tution—the State—was assigned almost 
all the 
with few limitations and few things for 
(Turn to page 465) 


other functions of government, 





The Corner Stone 


Constitution Week, September 
14-20, will be observed by all 
clubs in the United States in 
emphasizing a citizenship har- 
monious with Kiwanis ideals. 


VERY successful manufacturer gets 
much satisfaction out of discussing 
and exhibiting the old model of the 

first machine made by his company, and 
this leads up to the interesting period of 
real progress made since the present offi- 
cers took things over. 

How often you have been privileged 
to sit through a lively evening of listen- 
ing*as your host or guest unraveled by 
tiny threads, bits—the warp and woof— 
of that inconceivably fortunate business 
concern which got going good the very 
week that he began to direct things. 

What an evolution has taken place since 
the old model was the last word in per- 
fection. What changes have been brought 
about by the use of new metals and 
methods. What speed is now possible. 
How simple the construction. How pleas- 
ing the lines, and it functions with such 
accuracy. 

In fine, every change has been with the 
view of improving and rendering more 
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efficient the device so crude in the early 
stages of building. 

There is one creation, however, peculiar 
to this country which while it has become 
more valuable with age, has not suffered 
much tinkering and no replacements al- 
though it has on several occasions been 
slightly enlarged upon. That creation is 
the Federal Constitution. With us in the 
United States it is the place of beginning 
of all things permanent and good in gov- 
ernment. The original model built by 
the concern after it really got going is 
yet the last word. With such forethought 
and genius was it designed that all the 
skill in statesmanship which the nation 
could summon in a century and a half 
has failed to point out successfully a 
place in the entire instrument where the 
substitution of a part would promise to 
meet the requirements of the citizens to 
greater advantage. 

What a tribute to the designers! 

We are the possessors. We have reached 
that relation by inheritance and as is 


Affairs for the United States 


usually the case when things are thus 
acquired, we spend little time in con- 
templating the effort expended in creat- 
ing and even less in the business of pass- 
ing on to the generation next in line an 
appreciation of the merit or a knowledge 
of the use of the heritage. 

Kiwanis again urges clubs and members 
in the United States to reread the list of 
Objectives adopted for the current con- 
vention year, as given in the frontispiece 
of this issue, help make the organiza- 
tion stand out as a patriotic one, awake 
to the responsibilities which attend power 
and influence, endeavor in an organized 
way to promote a better understanding 
of that instrument upon which the nation 
was founded, and encourage the less con- 
cerned to become more familiar with and 
appreciative of its fundamental impor- 
tance to the nation. 

The Constitution, like the Golden Rule, 
meets our requirements as well today as 
when it was first conceived. It is the cor- 
ner stone of the United States of America. 
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HIS is being written the day after my return from the big 
Kiwanis convention in Atlantic City. I am back on my 
little acre and a half domain on one of the estuaries of 
Chesapeake Bay and have just walked over my entire estate. 
There was a big storm while we were in Atlantic City. I have 
looked at the two trees which were blown down and have 
noted where the mud and sand washed down on our beach. 

My heart is full of pride and joy over Ourhill. Some friends 
occupied our house while we were away and I have listened 
to them rave about the joys of it, the fact that they had to 
have a fire nights, the fine bathing off the pier, the delights 
of the many birds and the splendid trees, and I am realizing 
what a joy it is to have the opportunity to live in such sur- 
roundings and yet make a living. 

I don’t believe I ever quite so much appreciated my blessings 
as I do this morning. As I sat down to write this there came 
into my mind Tom Bell’s experience with his farm. Tom lived 
at the foot of the mountain down in Tennessee where I was 
reared. He had made plenty of money on his farm, his chil- 
dren had grown up and scattered and he decided that he 
wanted to live in the city. 

He called to his aid a high-powered real estate salesman and 
between them they decided to exploit his farm as a suburban 
residence section for the citizens of a nearby city. Tom put up 
the money and the real estater made the plans. They filled the 
newspapers with advertisements of a big free excursion to Belle 
Haven, as the new subdivision had been named. There was to 
be a barbecue, free food for all, free train ride, free music and 
dancing to the brass band, and then a big auction of all lots 
to the highest bidders. 

The great day arrived and hundreds of city people came on 
the trains and poured into Tom’s farm, now marked off into 
streets and lots by pretty white pegs. They were given maps 
showing where the schoolhouses and churches were to be, and 
where the big park was situated along the beautiful creek. 

Then they were fed and gathered in a great tent erected for 
the occasion. The band played and the real estate salesman 
mounted the platform to begin the auction. As a preliminary 
to the auction he made a speech in which he waxed eloquent 
over the desirability of the location. 

He pointed with quivering hand to the high mountain peaks 
which saw-toothed the horizon on the east, the marvelous view 
down the splendid valley to the west. He mentioned the mag- 
nificent primeval forest which came almost to the door on 
the south, and the rolling fields through which a crystal clear 
stream cut a wide ribbon to the north. 

He mentioned the cool calm of life in such a location, when 
compared with the heat, the dirt, the noise and hurry of a 
great city, and told them that if they made their home here 
they would find that peace, quiet and happiness to all city 
dwellers unknown. He spent half an hour extolling the 
beauties of the place and the pure, sweet water which came 
down from the mountains to the farm. 

At this point Tom Bell walked up on the platform and said, 
“Wait a minute, folks. I hope you all have had a nice time 
today. It was me give the picnic. But I never knew what a 
fine place I had here till I heard this young feller tell ye about 
it. There ain’t going to be no auction! I wouldn't sell one 
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danged foot of this place to no man livin’!” And he didn’t! 

He paid all the bills cheerfully and told the young feller 
that he was mighty glad it all happened, for now, for the first 
time, he saw what a fine place he had. He was going to live 
on it, be buried in it, and nobody could get it away from him. 

This morning I have much the same sentiment about Ourhill. 
I am glad I own it. I am glad that I can live here and enjoy it. 
I don’t believe I ever really appreciated it until this morning. 
If some fellow came along and offered me twice the modest 
sum it cost us, I wouldn’t sell a single tree! 

This set me thinking about other things. I got real bragful 
about my own good luck. I have a pleasant occupation which 
I enjoy. I have the nicest wife in the world except yours. I 
have a marvelous group of friends I have made in Kiwanis all 
over the continent. I have enough money to eat quite regularly 
and to buy Ann about half as many clothes as she wants—no 
woman ever had all she wanted—and the whole truth which 
has just dawned on me this morning is that I am sitting pretty. 

But I didn’t half know it until my friend began to talk to 
me this morning about the joys of Ourhill. It took someone 
else to call them to my attention. Many times in my life I 
have had a quiet chuckle at Tom Bell’s auction back home, but 
today I realize that I am just as queer as Tom. 

I am setting down this probably uninteresting string of 
thoughts with the idea that maybe you are thoughtless, too. 
Maybe there are so many things you want that you have for 
the moment forgotten to be thankful for what you have. 

Pll tell you what I did just before I started to write this 
story. I took a sheet of paper and ruled a line through the 
middle and made a credit and debit side like I was going to 
take stock of my material possessions. 

On one side I set down friends, wife, home, summer vaca- 
tion of six months, good living in a material way, books and 
birds, water and blue sky, and I got so enthusiastic setting 
down my assets that when I looked over on the side where I 
should set down my misfortunes and liabilities, I couldn’t think 
of but one item and that was ingratitude! I was ungrateful for 
all the good things I have, all the fine friends, the financial 
independence, the luck, the health, the happiness and all the 
other things I had set down in the other column. 

Finally I crumpled up the paper and threw it in the waste- 
basket because I got to thinking how lucky I was that I had 
never had my just deserts. 

Lots of times I have been sorry for myself and felt that 
life was not fair to me—that I have not got my just deserts. 
Now that I am older I pray that I may never get ’em! 

Do you know that the most terrible thing which could happen 
to a lot of us would be to get our just deserts? I don’t want 
mine. I want to retain my very unjust majority of the good 
things of life and my minority of its hard luck and mis- 
fortunes. 

But if I have induced you to think of your blessings a bit, 
to realize just a little how lucky you are, to take stock of the 
good things which have come your way, I have accomplished 
the object of this page. You are a lucky man! Ask your wife! 
She'll tell you that any man would be lucky to get a woman 
like her! And she is right! 
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Big Business 


The biggest business in which 
Kiwanis clubs can become in- 
terested is that of salvaging 
humanity from the scrap heap 
for good citizenship. 


O©OOOOO 
F I were to ask you for an example 
of big business you would very 


likely mention the transportation sys- 
tems, the communicating systems, auto- 
mobile and aeroplane manufacturing com- 
panies, and many other great and power- 
ful industries. Some discouraged mer- 
chant might even mention his most ob- 
served competitor, the chain store system, 
and the studious, absent-minded college 
professor might bespeak his innermost 
thoughts and win the argument in favor 
of monkey business. 

We all agree that we are living in an 
age of big business; that the wheels of 
industry are whirling at tremendous speed 
all about us. Everywhere we look, big 
business of such tremendous proportions 
that if we human machines take enough 
time from our own business to think about 
big business generally, its monstrous pro- 
portions stagger our imagination. 

But there is one big business of tre- 
mendous possibilities right around the 
corner from each of us in which we are all 
stockholders, which at the present time is 
a losing proposition and badly in need of 
an efficiency expert. We are paying the 
heavy losses and not making the proper 
effort to stop the constant and continuous 
drain of not only the financial loss which 
we are paying every day of our lives, but 
what is far more important, the loss of 
that most valuable of all assets, the loss 
of humanity and citizenship. 

This business like every other big busi- 
ness has its own factory, which is daily 
doing what to many people, whose minds 
track along the lines of cash money busi- 
ness only, seems an impossibility, namely 
salvaging humanity from the scrap heap 
for good citizenship. 


Taxpayers and Citizens are Stockholders 


I refer to that great distinctly American 
institution, the Juvenile Court, yet in its 
delicate infancy, which has as its presi- 
dent and general manager, a competent 
Juvenile Court judge; its board of direc- 
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tors, competent and skilled probation 
officers; and its stockholders, the tax- 
payers and citizens. 

Some months ago I had occasion to 
visit our state capitol. When I had fin- 
ished my business I spent considerable 
time going through that magnificent struc- 
ture. High up on the inner walls was a 
man with an electric stone drill and fine 
precision instruments, carving designs 
into the walls, an expert so I was told, 
brought all the way from New York City 
to do that’particular piece of work. Then 
I went out onto the grounds surrounding 
that world famous monument to the great 
State of Nebraska, and there I found more 
experts doing work that only skilled ex- 
perts can do, and as I wandered idly 
about, I came upon four little ragged, un- 
kempt, sallow-faced, under-nourished chil- 
dren, none of them more than twelve 
years of age, picking up little pieces of 
coal that had fallen from the cars. After 
having given each of them twenty-five 
cents, I listened attentively to their story 
in response to my questioning, that tragic 
story of poverty stricken parents from the 
lips of innocent helpless tots, in nowise 
responsible for their plight, future citizens 
of the State of Nebraska, good or bad, 
assets or liabilities, which would you 
guess? AsI walked away from that great 
government building with its mass of cost- 
ly works of art, I could not help but 
ponder and think as I viewed the shadow 
of its great tower before me, “What great 
pains we take in building some things, 
and what little pains in building others.” 

It is the Juvenile Court and the Juvenile 
Court only with the assistance of compe- 
tent and skilled probation officers who can 
and will make assets out of those four 
little tots, and thousands of their un- 
fortunate, under-privileged kind if the 
stockholders of this big business, the tax- 
payers and citizens, will only do their 
bit. 

Even though the Juvenile Court is a 
baby institution, there is nothing compli- 
cated or mysterious about its methods and 
nothing radical about its hopes and 
claims, though like every other business 
in the world it has at times discouraging 
obstacles to overcome. 

From here, there and everywhere as in 


the ages past, the old, old story is told and 
retold, seldom challenged, that things are 
not right socially; that we are in the grip 
of a terrible crime wave, and that the 
youth of the land is going to hell at a fast 
and furious rate. Off in the distance, 
obscured by this screen of general pub- 
lic opinion is dimly seen a ray of hope, 
looming up to play its part in the great 
drama of life, in dealing with human 
problems and human values, especially 
the under-privileged and delinquent boys 
and girls. That ray of hope is nothing 
other than the greatest forward step in 
criminal jurisprudence in a century—the 
Juvenile Court. 

It should not and cannot fail if properly 
officered and properly supported, especial- 
ly with that inexpensive and powerful 
force, good will, from that majority direct- 
ing body, the stockholders, consisting of 
the taxpayers and citizens, because its 
product, good citizenship, is the invalu- 
able asset of a peace-loving; prosperous 
and free country. 

High pressure salesmanship is unneces- 
sary to induce the stockholders to invest 
their good will into the already existing 
business if they know what principles it is 
founded upon, how it came into existence, 
its history, how it is operated, and if the 
dividends it pays make the thing worth 
while. 

At this particular time when we are 
reading of prison riots in Canon City, 
Colorado, Auburn, New York, San 
Quentin, California, and Columbus, Ohio, 
it is well to know that the Juvenile Court 
is the outgrowth of attempts at prison 
reform. 


Origin of these Courts 


Previous to the year 1898, no such in- 
stitution existed. Prison reform has 
passed through two stages and is now in 
the third. During the first stage prisons 
were maintained for the sole purpose of 
punishing the criminal. During the sec- 
ond stage punishment was still insisted 
upon but in a more humane form than 
before, but in addition to punishment, ref- 
ormation began to be stressed. Now we 
are in the third stage and we still believe 
in humane punishment and reformation, 


(Turn to page 467) 
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Can Your Club Use These Ideas 2 


Various plans are outlined in this 
article to make effective that 
major Objective of Kiwanis, to 
promote better relations between 
town and country. 


PFN 


F WE are to make effective one of the 
principal Objectives of Kiwanis, to 
promote better relations between the 

farmer and the city man, it is necessary 
for each club to give some study to this 
subject. The consideration of agricul- 
tural topics at one or more meetings can 
be made most interesting and helpful to 
clubs in rural sections, and to those in 
urban areas the presentation of agricul- 
tural topics can be so presented as to in- 
terest even the most urban-minded mem- 
ber. 

The writer has addressed 
clubs in New Jersey under all types of 
community conditions and the statement 
that an agricultural meeting can be made 
interesting no matter what membership 
may be invélved is made with due con- 
sideration for the facts. There are a 
number of governmental agencies set up 
for aiding agriculture and which only 
need to be invited in order to take a per- 
sonal interest in helping to put on an 
attractive program. 

It is suggested that the Kiwanis club in 
the more rural sections get in touch with 
the county agricultural agent or with the 
county club agent, who are maintained by 
federal, state and local funds, and who 
can advise intelligently on a year-round 
program that the club might adopt, or in 
the holding of a single attractive meeting 
if that is as far as the club desires to go. 
A number of clubs have sponsored agri- 
cultural events in the community, includ- 
ing exhibitions of live stock or other farm 
products by adults and by juniors. Many 
of these events have become annual affairs 
and have enlarged their usefulness with 
each year. 

In view of those ready to help in such 
projects, the principal factors needed in 
the club are the interest and the willing- 
ness to initiate the plan, leaving its execu- 
tion to a relatively small committee which 
would consult with the agricultural repre- 
sentative of the community. The writer 


numerous 


knows of some excellent projects that 
have been started along this line that 
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have been important factors in showing 
the constructive and the “We Build” spirit 
of individual clubs. The cost of such ex- 
hibitions can be limited to the award of 
prizes in the shape of suitable articles of 
merchandise given by members of the 
club or in cash premiums. A _ club 
located in a rural community can 
make a most interesting little fair by en- 
couraging exhibits of farm products and 
setting up booths where the members of 
the club who do business with farmers 
display some appropriate articles that are 
well known and in frequent demand by 
the farming community. There need be 
no taint of commercialism in such ex- 
hibitions and the whole thing can be 
undertaken in a spirit of codperation and 
in such informational style as will de- 
velop a spirit of good fellowship and 
enjoyment. 

Encouragement of club work has been 
one of the principal activities of Kiwanis 
clubs in relation to agriculture and such 
activities can be multiplied with profit to 
all concerned. The holding of such ex- 
hibitions and the personal contact of 
members of the club with the boys and 
girls exhibiting at such places will provide 
highly desirable contacts and develop 
friendships that will be real assets to any 
club. 

It is suggested that whenever possible 
at such exhibits motion pictures be taken 
and shown at club meetings later. If these 
pictures are made on a hot summer day 
and are shown the following winter under 
totally different weather conditions, the 
members who are caught in informal atti- 
tudes and activities will enjoy seeing 
themselves as others saw them and their 
friends will probably enjoy it even more. 
In most clubs there is a member who owns 
such a machine—a camera and projector 
of the small type and if not the local agent 
for such a machine will probably be glad 
of this opportunity to demonstrate what 
can be done with it. 

Some exhibits of this type and some 
meetings have had wet blankets thrown 
on them by well-intentioned but misdi- 
rected activities of members who rather 
attempt to talk down to their country 
brothers. This is not only unjustified but 
is as much resented as would be the case 
if the situations were reversed. A demon- 
stration of the fact that the whole com- 
munity is on an equal basis can be ex- 


emplified through the appointment of a 
joint committee made up of equal num- 
bers of the club and the leading farmers. 
This committee should arrange the de- 


tails and have general charge of the 
events. Excellent material for agricul- 


tural representatives in the club are fre- 
quently uncovered by such codperation. 

Clubs in urban communities can be at- 
tracted by a program which includes a 
speaker who will describe the present-day 
trends in agriculture. These are not 
understood by the average city business 
man and such a presentation will help to 
give him a new viewpoint on agricultural 
problems and developments in recent 
years. All of us who are familiar with 
agriculture in any degree know of the 
changes that have taken place in rural 
life and in the production of food in the 
last decade alone. It will not be amiss to 
point out in this statement two or three 
of the most important of these develop- 
ments that have occurred recently and 
which reflect a totally different type of 
agriculture than was known by the pre- 
vious generation. These changes in agri- 
culture have followed closely upon those 
that have taken place in industry and in 
urban life in general. 

The specialization in industry that re- 
ceives so much attention has a direct 
counterpart in agriculture. The old-time 
farm that provided practically everything 
used by the farmer’s family and later 
produced a little of all kinds of crops and 
live stock has given way in more progres- 
sive communities to specialization coupled 
with sufficient diversification to insure 
stability of income. The specialist on the 
farm is a man who has studied intensively 
the production of articles that are usually 
staples but which, through specialization 
of effort, may become far more profitable 
and develop greater interest in farm life 
in the coming generation. There are 
many communities where such specializa- 
tion has made a man a shining mark in 
the community and demonstrates the truth 
of Emerson’s epigram to the effect that 
the world will make a beaten track to the 
door of any man who develops a better 
mouse trap. It is desirable for the Ki- 
wanis club in that community to know 
such men and to take the time to spend 
an afternoon with a picnic supper on his 
lawn. Many will be surprised at the at- 

(Turn to page 470) 
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DEVELOPING “WINNING” KIWANIS CLUBS 


than do winning baseball clubs. The development of 

a champion team in a league or the winner of a World’s 
Series is the result of most careful planning and long con- 
tinued effort. Only in the same way can a well functioning 
and achieving Kiwanis club be developed. 

The methods, therefore, used in the building of a winning 
baseball team, or for that matter any victorious athletic group, 
offer valuable suggestions for the leaders who are striving to 
make more effective the functioning and leadership of a Ki- 
wanis club. 

The selection of personnel must have constant and painstak- 
ing attention in order to develop a baseball team that is a 
winner. Scouts are employed to learn of players who give 
promise of exceptional ability or who already have developed 
playing qualities that would strengthen the team. The abilities 
of men considered as possible additions to a team are studied 
from the standpoint not only of the individual himself but of 
their coérdinating with the spirit and abilities of the best 
members of the team. Every possible effort by tireless search 
and painstaking study is made to strengthen the personnel of a 
team and to improve the team morale. Every move in regard 
to membership is aimed at this result. If in spite of all pos- 
sible care men prove to have less ability than was originally 
thought and fail to develop in a manner to strengthen a team, 
they are slated for removal as soon as it can be arranged. 

This same principle should obtain in the membership work 
of a Kiwanis club. The men of the community should be con- 
stantly studied from the standpoint of deciding whether if 
invited to become members, they would add strength to a club, 
not weakness. In some clubs too little attention is paid to this 
point. Classifications are filled not by the strongest men who 
might be secured in the community but by the first men who 
seem to be available or by the “good fellow” friends of some 
members. Instead of giving constant attention to a search for 
personnel that will improve the membership, the securing 
of members is a spasmodic and careless effort. A Kiwanis club 
needs “scouts” who will be constantly on the lookout for not 
simply some new members but the best possible new members. 
Every addition should bring strength, not weakness. 

A winning baseball team, however, has not been developed 
when good men of individual ability are brought together and 
called a team. There is the preliminary training before the 
regular season opens and the constant practice in addition 
to the playing in the regular games. All this is essential not 
only to develop the abilities of the players and acquaint them 
with the playing rules of the particular team but also to weld 
the players together into a unity of spirit which will result in 
team play. 

This procedure also has its application to a Kiwanis club. 
It is not enough simply to get together under the name of a 
Kiwanis club a number of good men with individual ability 
already developed. These members must be educated in Ki- 
wanis and trained in service to develop their capacities to 
carry out the objects and ideals of Kiwanis. The new members 
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must be “tried out” to learn more surely as to their interests 
and abilities and above all there must be the definite plan 
carried out to develop a club morale so essential to the largest 
and best achievement by the group. 

While great advances have been made in the education of 
the new members of our clubs, there are yet all too many clubs 
that do not give proper attention to this important matter. 
Club Committees on Kiwanis Education should by all means 
study the methods that have been found practical and helpful 
and adopt them in their clubs to make certain that the new 
members have a thorough understanding of Kiwanis as an or- 
ganization and of their responsibilities as members. I believe 
that the best results are obtained when this education is given 
as a rather definite course so that each new member surely 
secures a comprehensive training in Kiwanis. But even more 
clubs fail to put their new members to work so that they have 
definite “practice” in the Kiwanis game and thus have the 
opportunity of showing their interests and abilities and also 
develop still greater capacity for leadership and service. No 
successful team is ever built up if certain of its members are 
allowed to sit on the bench all the time even in practice. Some 
Kiwanis clubs particularly make this great mistake. Remem- 
ber the new policy—every member personally participating in 
at least one of our International objectives. 

The right captain and coach have much to do with the suc- 
cess of a baseball team. They must not only know their jobs 
but they must have the ability to develop the members of the 
team and inspire a team spirit. A successful Kiwanis club is 
likewise to a large extent dependent upon the right leadership. 
A strong team cannot win often with a weak captain. This 
makes it essential that the utmost care be given at the time of 
the annual election to the iselection of men as officers who 
give promise of the very best qualifications to lead their club 
to victory. 

Again this year as last year the training of Kiwanis leaders 
is being emphasized. This is most important. It is hoped that 
the suggested plans for this training will be carried out even 
to a larger extent next December. District governors trained 
at the International Council should see to it that lieutenant- 
governors are properly educated in their responsibilities. Then 
the lieutenant-governors should carry on the training plan by 
arranging divisional training schools to educate in their duties 
club presidents and if possible club secretaries. Club presi- 
dents in turn should adopt plans that will give definite training 
to their fellow officers, directors, committee chairmen, etc. 
Qualified leaders adequately trained are needed to insure Ki- 
wanis victory. 

By proper selection of personnel, adequate education and 
practice, right choice of leaders properly trained, we can do 
much to make certain that we have “winning” Kiwanis clubs. 
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History 


One more step has been taken in Kiwanis. One more Inter- 
national convention has marked another birthday of Kiwanis 
and added one more Kiwanis achievement. Our 
Immediate Past President McDavid has brought to a close 
another year of which Kiwanis may well be proud. 

Each convention teaches its lessons. The high spot of the 


record of 


one at Atlantic City was the punctilious attendance of dele- 
gates on the sessions. As an indication of interest this is a 
most encouraging sign. It is the desire of the Committee on 
Convention Program to make every convention interesting, but 
the foundation of Kiwanis conventions is information and 
inspiration. 

An International convention is a power plant which tries 
to inspire one club by the achievements of another. It en- 
courages leadership by bringing to the front those men who 
have made the best record in each particular objective, ad- 
ministrative policy or committee work. 

These talks by men who have done things for the past year 
were of a type rarely equaled and never bettered in our history. 
Kiwanis comes on apace. The man who watches its progress, 
comparing year with year, convention with convention, cannot 
have the slightest doubt that Kiwanis will go on year after year, 
growing better and better, just as it has in the past. 

Each convention has marked a higher accomplishment than 
all previous ones. Each year’s record of accomplishment has 
been better than the preceding year. Of course there is still 
room for improvement, but it is not vainglory to speak of what 
we have done and of the progress we have made. 

Serious reflection on the proceedings of the Atlantic City 
Convention will not only inspire future conventions to higher 
accomplishment but will show defects which may be corrected. 
It would be a sad thought if we felt we had reached perfection 
in conventions. Constructive criticism of itself on the part of 
the convention management, and equally constructive criticism 
of themselves on the part of the delegates in attendance will 
inspire each to better things for another year. 

On to Miami! Let us begin now to arrange for a bigger 
and better convention next year in this land of flowers and 
tropical beauty. 


Every man views life through an occupational knothole. 


Pray er 


Many Kiwanis clubs open their luncheons with “grace be- 
fore meat.” At least two Kiwanis clubs which so open their 
luncheons have their clergymen finish with the ever beautiful 
Lord’s Prayer which all the members recite. 

This petition is not objectionable to any religious creed. 
Every child learned to lisp it at mother’s knee. We who do 
so much of His work should ask His blessing on our delibera- 
tions and invoke His aid. 

A ministerial Kiwanian who visited one of the two clubs 
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mentioned said it was not the habit of his club to have prayer 
before its meetings, but that he had been encouraged by the 
example of the club he was visiting to go back home and beg 
his club to adopt the custom. 

Visitors to such Kiwanis clubs are always pleased to see 
the leading business and professional men of the community 
stop for a moment in their joy and fun-making to ask divine 
guidance. 


Life’s saddest infidel is the man who believes not 
in himself. 


Amateur Baseball Clubs 


Every student of boy life agrees that the gang spirit among 
neighborhood boys is the most dangerous characteristic and 
at the same time the easiest handle by which to grasp young 
savages in the process of growing into men. 

This gang spirit, if left to run wild, begins to degenerate 
into criminality because of the “never-take-a-dare” code of 
boyhood. If the gang member is dared to take part in any- 
thing from breaking a lamp post to breaking a bank, he 
consents readily, and each succeeding episode braves him to 
go further the next time. 

This same gang spirit diverted into good recreational chan- 
nels makes for the finest sports and the best neighborhood 
boys’ work imaginable. 

Those who were at Atlantic City and saw the teams of youth- 
ful baseball players could not help but see their possibilities in 
influencing the lives of boys out of school and at leisure to 
follow their own devices in the matter of play. 

The Atlantic City Kiwanis club is fathering boys’ baseball 
leagues. In imitation of the two major leagues in the United 
States, they have divided the boys into two large groups ac- 
cording to age, and in each group have named a nine after 
one of the clubs in the American and National Leagues. 

Uniforms and grounds have been provided, balls, bats and 
other equipment supplied, and a schedule has been arranged 
for the teams in each league working toward a championship 
and probably games between the two champion teams. 

It is too late for such an organization to be formed in any 
city this season, but it is a thought well worth holding until 
next season by the Kiwanis club of any city. It should be 
perfected and arranged by summer vacation time, before the 
boys have developed uncontrolled playtimes. 

Inevitably these teams will be formed among boys who are 
not able to go away to summer camps, who cannot join their 
families at the seaside or in the mountains, and it is under- 
privileged child work of the very highest character. 

International Headquarters at Chicago has on record the 
work of the clubs who have engaged in this activity and will 
be glad to supply information to any club contemplating taking 
up the work next year. 

This work has an added advantage. Have you ever known 
a father to buy an electric train for his son who didn’t get more 
fun out of it than the boy who nominally owned it? Kiwanians 
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who get interested in amateur baseball leagues get twice as 
much fun out of the contests as the boys who do the playing. 
It requires personal service and pays high dividends to the 
Kiwanians who engage in it. 


One big advantage of the radio is that when a color- 
atura soprano sings you can listen to her without 
having to look at her. 


Future Conventions 


Slowly but surely have the cities of the continent cooled 
toward conventions. This has been due largely to the “whoopee” 
type of convention attendant who has made himself and his 
organization ridiculous by antics on the streets of the conven- 
tion city. Few of these misguided men would have done the 
same things on the streets of their own cities. 

Be it said to the credit of all the civic clubs that such antics 
have not characterized their conventions. While full of joy 
and mirth, they have been particularly free from annoyance 
to the host city. Civic clubs are composed of men who are the 
pick of their own communities, and are superior to that horse- 
play which is unfortunately seen at some conventions. 

The result of this is that Kiwanis has many requests from 
cities to meet with them. There are now on file with Kiwanis, 
urgent invitations to come to Washington, D. C.; Toronto, 
Ontario; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois, and Detroit, Michi- 
gan, for our 1932 convention. 

This is most flattering to Kiwanis. These fine cities are 
extending to us their hospitality. They know us, and, knowing 
us, want us as their guests. There is no great compliment 
paid which does not entail a great obligation. One of these 
cities will be our host in 1932 just as Miami will be in 1931. 
It behooves us all to be circumspect in our fun. They all want 
us to have the liberty of their bailiwicks, but it is our duty 
to see that this liberty never becomes license. 

All the cities we have visited want us back again and this 
is to our credit. Let each of us be careful to retain this good 
opinion in all the cities we visit in the future. 


Then there was the Scot who cut himself shaving and 
phoned the hospital to see if any one there would pay 
for a blood transfusion. 


Eyesight Conservation 


Each generation has its own problems. Until the day of the 
automobile the man or woman with defective eyesight, while 
handicapped in the race of life, was no danger to any one 
except himself. 

The advent of the automobile, resulting in crowded high- 
ways and traffic congested city streets, has placed a new value 
on the efforts of eyesight conservation activities. 

It was quite a man’s own business if he was short-sighted 
when it involved merely his seeing only those things he could 
bring up to the end of his nose. But when that near-sighted 
man is put at the wheel of a high-powered automobile and 
begins to peer through his myopic mist at traffic, he becomes 
a menace to every man, woman and child in the world. 

The astigmat who sees things distorted like they are in one 
of those cylindrical mirrors in an amusement park, had a 
right to go without glasses and enjoy his consequent head- 
aches in other days, but now when he is placed in charge of an 
automobile and begins to turn corners before he gets to them, 
and to dodge passing cars after they have passed, he begins 
to infringe on the rights of others. 
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Tests of vision should be necessary before any man or 
woman is allowed to drive a car. Proper glasses will correct 
ninety per cent of refractive defects. The man who drives a 
car without needed glasses is placing his pride in the balance 
against the lives of little children who will play in the streets. 

Eyesight conservation is not a new thing. Many visual 
defects can be relieved by proper lighting and proper school 
conditions. Others can be relieved by proper medical treat- 
ment by an oculist, or proper glasses from the optometrist. 

Kiwanis clubs can serve their communities well by agitating 
this question and having talks by competent men on the con- 
servation of eyesight, and by coéperating with organizations for 
eyesight conservation. 

Education along these lines is the best possible community 
service. It will add to the happiness and success of the child 
with impaired vision and will add to the safety of the public 
by forcing drivers with defective vision to wear glasses when 
at the wheel. 


If you defer your charity till you are dead, then you 
are giving away money which has ceased to be your 
own. 


Wheat 


There is no other crop in which the mutual interest of the 
countries in Kiwanis is so great. It is one of the chief products 
of both Canada and the United States and anything bearing 
on its marketing is of interest. 

Brazil has been conducting some noble experiments with 
her coffee crop by a valorization scheme which has proved 
that withholding a staple crop from the market does not 
insure an increased price. For more than seven years she has 
impounded the surplus of her coffee crop, waiting for a “lean 
year” to release it. This coffee has never been eased out into 
the market because the expected “lean year” has never 
materialized. 

The coffee warehouses of that country are so filled that it 
has been seriously debated whether or not it would be wise to 
destroy this surplus in the interest of raising the price on this 
commodity. This is of interest to wheat growers because of 
frequent suggestions that the same plan be tried with the 
surplus wheat crop of this continent. 

A recently published report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States shows a steady increase in the acreage 
of wheat. The increase in the southwest of the United States 
was 4,000,000 acres from 1924 to 1929, and during the same 
period there was an increase of about the same amount in 
Canada. This wheat must of course be marketed if the pro- 
ducers are to live, and its marketing is a part of any plan for 
farmer betterment in either country. 

In the United States the Farm Stabilization Board today 
holds millions of bushels of wheat purchased and withdrawn 
from the market much as Brazil tried in her coffee experiment. 
It promises to retain this wheat until it can be eased into the 
market without disturbing the price. In view of Brazil’s ex- 
periment, in view of the small amount of wheat storage space 
in this country, its efforts will be watched with deep interest 
by every man who is interested in wheat, wheat producing 
countries and the farmer problem. 

Reduction of acreage seems to offer better prospects, yet it 
is but human for any wheat grower to feel that if other people 
reduce acreage he can increase his own with splendid prospects 
of selling at a high price. This human equation prevents any 
grower from reducing. 

What and where the end is, what the remedy and how it 
is to be applied, is a matter of deep interest to the western 
part of the United States and Canada. Kiwanis clubs in those 
sections will be doing well to open forums of forward thinking 
debate on this all important topic. 





Introduction 

N PRESENTING our Efficiency Re- 

port for the year 1929, we do so with 

considerable pride in our accomplish- 
ments, at the same time realizing that 
while we have been privileged to do 
much, we are not satisfied, but will press 
forward to higher attainments of service 
to our community. 

We have endeavored to promote the 
policies of International and also the 
activities that we believed to be the most 
beneficial to our particular community 
and which would maintain the interest of 
our large membership made up of many 
creeds and nationalities. In view of the 
above, we have endeavored to work for 
the betterment of all. The fact that our 
club holds a most enviable position 
amongst the service clubs of our city, 
leads us to be proud of our attainments 
in obtaining the wonderful coédperation 
and fellowship that exist in our club. 

We have two main funds, namely, 

Our General Fund which is used for 
administrative purposes, is kept up by 
membership dues, ete. This fund is ex- 
pended on the budget system. We closed 
the year with a credit balance of $576.38. 

Our Community Fund which is used ex- 
clusively for social service or community 
purposes. As at December 31, 1929, this 
fund had a credit balance of $9,594.51. 

The year opened with 217 members and 
closed with 225—a net increase of 8. 
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I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A. Activities on International 
Objectives 





1. Unper-Priviceceo Curb 


Children’s Memorial Hospital 

A regular weekly automobile service 
is carried out by our club to convey the 
patients to and from their homes and the 
This is the fifth year that this 
service has heen given without interrup- 
tion. 

Besides many of our members making 
weekly visits, our committee makes regu- 
lar monthly visits, interviewing those in 
charge as to conditions and their wants. 

Detailed activities at this institution 
are: 

Donated batieryless radio (retail value, 
$325). 

Donated $560 to their Emergency Fund 
for braces, etc. A dance arranged by our 
committee secured these funds. 


clinics. 


School for Crippled Children 

Our committee made regular monthly 
visits, as was the case to the institution 
mentioned above. 

Detailed activities at this 
are: 

Transported 120 children to and from 


institution 
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This is the first of the four winning 
efficiency reports to be published. Those 
of Missoula, Montana, North Hollywood, 
California, and Auburn, Washington, 
winners in the Silver, Blue and White 
Divisions, will be published in succeed- 
ing issues. These reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1929 and 
the at ‘rds were made at the Atlantic 
City Convention. The contest was con- 
ducted by the Special Committee on Effi- 
ciency Contest of which Stephen E. Paw- 
ley of Asbury Park, New Jersey, was 
chairman. 
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their summer camp, fifty miles from the 
city. 

By donating a booth to this institution 
at our Industrial Exposition, they netted 
a profit of $300. 

Donated 30,000 letterheads for their 
printing press. 

Donated a case of Javel Water. 

A member of our club is a member of 
their directorate. 

Members give fifteen-minute talks of 
encouragement to the children every two 
weeks. 

Assisted in their Tag Day by conveying 
the children to their posts and taking 
them back again. 


Montreal Children’s Hospital 

We sponsored a hockey game at which, 
from an attendance of 11,000, a collection 
was taken. The proceeds amounting to 
$2,948.71, were donated to the general 
fund of this hospital. 


St. Patrick’s Orphanage 

The needs and education of about 100 
boys and 100 girls under 12 years of age 
are cared for by this institution. 

Details of this activity are: 


May: Moving pictures and _ refresh- 
ments. 

Nov.: Concert, moving pictures and 
refreshments. 


Dec.: Christmas dinner and toys given 
the children, served by our own 
members. 

Took 125 children to the circus. 
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Victoria Town Boys’ Club 
Provided supper © for 
Town Boys’ Club. 


boys—Victoria 


Ladies’ Benevolent Society 

Provided concert and movie show for 
children of Ladies’ Benevolent Society— 
84 children entertained—chocolate bars 
distributed. 


University Settlement 

Donated $50 to enable them to send ten 
boys to camp for two weeks. 
Kincora Camp 

Arranged, conducted and awarded 
prizes at the Kincora Children’s Camp. 


2. CITIZENSHIP 
Pension for the Blind 
We have petitioned the Quebec Provin- 
cial Government to provide an old age 
pension for all blind persons in the Pro- 
vince, payable on and after such blind 
persons reach the age of fifty years. 


Griffintown Club Building Campaign 

On the 18th of April at a closed meet- 
ing, our members unanimously approved 
our sponsoring, organizing and conduct- 
ing a campaign for the total amount of 
$125,000 to be used for the purchase of 
land and the erection and equipping of a 
new building to house the Griffintown 
Club. 

The Griffintown Club was founded in 
1908 to be a community centre for whole- 
some and supervised recreation for chil- 
dren whose playground, until that time 
was the streets of the congested Griffin- 
town area, and to counteract the influ- 
ences of the waterfront, dance and pool- 
rooms. 

The present membership of the Griffin- 
town Club is over 800 and the clubrooms 
that have long been inadequate, were 
this year, condemned as unsafe and unfit 
for habitation, so a new clubhouse had 
to be provided to permit this important 
community service to continue. 

Our members organized into 14 teams 
and in a few weeks’ time, secured the 
funds we obligated our club to raise; in 
fact, our amount is now $6,000 over-sub- 
scribed. Of the total $125,000 pledged, 
less than $5,000 remains to be paid into 
our treasury by subscribers. 

We also organized a Building Commit- 
tee under whose jurisdiction an architect 
was engaged, and the work carried 
through to completion. The formal open- 
ing of the new building is scheduled for 
February 24. 

(Turn to page 458) 
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International Activities 


HE International Board of Trustees held 

its first regular meeting for the current 
administrative year on August 2 in Chicago. 
All were present except Trustee van Diest 
who was prevented from attending by illness. 
This is always a most important meeting with 
a large agenda and with exceptional demands 
upon the best thought and judgment of the 
Board members, especially in shaping the 
Objectives and Administrative Policies for the 
year. The session opened at nine in the morn- 
ing and continued until a little after nine in 
the evening with only an hour out for lunch- 
eon and for dinner. Among the important 
matters cared for were the following: Con- 
sideration of convention resolutions and rec- 
ommendations of former International com- 
mittees; decision on Miami as 1931 conven- 
tion city; adoption of Objectives and Ad- 
ministrative Policies for the year; approval 
of Executive and Finance Committees; an- 
nouncement by the President of his appoint- 
ments on International committees and of his 
assignments of official representatives to 
district conventions; approval of contest rules; 
financial condition and needs of the organiza- 
tion, etc. Approval was given to the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee that 
certain serious and regrettable retrenchments 
be carried out for the present in view of the 
added deficit from the smaller attendance at 
the annual convention and because the 
amendment for increasing the dues was not 
approved at the convention. The Board, after 
a very thorough discussion, also approved the 
submitting to the Miami Convention of an 
amendment for a 50c increase in membership 
dues because of the financial needs of the 
organization and because a similar amend- 
ment at the Atlantic City Convention received 
so substantial a majority vote in its favor 
even though not the two-thirds majority vote 
required for its adoption. 


Executive and Finance 


Committees 
THE Board of Trustees approved the follow- 


ing appointments of President Crossman 
as the Executive and Finance Committees 
for the current convention year: 

Executive Committee 

Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Charles Carlyle Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


Finance Committee 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 





INTERNATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 
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Miami—1931 

HE recommendation of the Atlantic City 

Convention that Miami be the convention 
city for 1931 was approved by the Board of 
Trustees. Upon recommendation of the 
Miami club and many other leaders and or- 
ganizations in that city, the date set for the 
convention was May 3 to 7. This date is most 
favorable from the standpoint of hotels, cool 
ocean breezes, tropical moon, etc. While 
some summer railroad rates may not be avail- 
able for the convention at these dates, yet the 
one and one-half fare rate on the basis of the 
convention certificate plan will give nearly as 
favorable rates as the summer rates in most, 
if not all, cases. Kiwanians in Miami have 
long been on the job. But they are now getting 
even busier to make certain that the con- 
vention is a most successful one. 





Objectives 1930-31 

HE formulation of the Objectives for an 

administrative year is recognized as a 
most important matter because of its relation 
to the activities and achievements of our 
clubs in the name of Kiwanis. This problem 
is studied by the Board Committee on Objec- 
tives of the past year who pass on to this 
year’s committee their recommendations 
growing out of the experience of the past 
year and a large amount of study is given to 
the matter by the committee prior to the 
Board meeting to which the committee’s 
recommendations are then submitted. Mem- 
bers of the Board gave unusual thought and 
extended discussion to the recommendations 
of the committee at the last meeting and 
finally approved the Objectives for 1930-31 
as given on the frontispiece of this issue of 
the Magazine. 


Administrative Policies 


1930-31 


HE Administrative Policies are likewise 
of large importance to the functioning of 
our clubs and much care is given each year 
by the Board in determining these. Sugges- 
tions are contributed by the President and 
Secretary and others and a very general dis- 
cussion is carried on before the final decision 
is reached as to what these policies should be. 
The following have been approved as the 
Administrative Policies for the present year: 
1. To secure general participation in the plan 
for adequate training of club, district and 
International leaders. 

2. To enlist the personal and active service 
of every member in one or more of our 
five Kiwanis Objectives. 

3. To urge a continued emphasis on member- 

ship increase in our established clubs and 

aggressive promotion of extension. 
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4. To develop a better understanding of the 
function of International and its relation 
to district and club. 


Committee Appointments 
RESIDENT CROSSMAN has completed 


appointments of all standing and special 
committees and has secured the acceptance 
of all to serve. These will be published in the 
next issue of the Magazine. 





District Convention 


Assignments 
RESIDENT CROSSMAN announced to 


the Board his assignments of official repre- 
sentatives to the various district conventions. 
In view of the necessity for retrenchment this 
fall it was decided that only the one official 
representative should attend each district 
convention. In other words, when the Inter- 
national President attends any district con- 
vention he will be the official representative 
and when other Trustees are assigned as 
official representatives he will not be present 
at those conventions. There will also be no 
staff assignments except as the Secretary, 
as an International officer, is assigned as an 
official representative. The Field Service De- 
partment, however, as a part of its contact 
work, is arranging to develop the itinerary of 
the field service representatives, so far as 
possible, so that they will be able to attend 
the conventions of those districts within their 
region. This gives them contact with district 
and club leaders, permits them to confer with 
the officers of “attention” clubs that may be 
at the convention and to cultivate in many 
ways the sponsoring and building of new 
clubs. 


Contest Rules 


HE rules for the Attendance Contest and 

for the Efficiency Contest were approved by 
the Board of Trustees. 
the changes recommended by the Committees. 
Therefore, the rules should be carefully 
studied so that changes will be understood. 
Copies of the rules will be forwarded to all 
clubs by the Committees responsible for these 
contests. 


These rules include 


Constitution Week 


NE of the regular annual programs of 

Kiwanis for clubs in the United States 
is Constitution Week, which this year will be 
observed September 14 to 20. Suggestions to 
club committees in regard to plans for the 
observance of this occasion were forwarded to 
all clubs in the United States by the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for the United States. 
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® WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

About 175 attended the second annual Ki- 
wanis Jubilee held by Burlington, Wisconsin, 
Kiwanians at Brown’s Lake. Golf was in 
order for the men and bridge for the ladies 
in the afternoon. Prizes were awarded. Gov- 
ernor Norton J. Williams was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. Elkhorn, Lake Gen- 
eva, Whitewater, Racine, Milwaukee, Wau- 
kesha, Kenosha, West Allis and Oak Park, 
Illinois, representatives were present. 

A golf tournament sponsored by the 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, club attracted more 
than ninety golfers from neighboring clubs. 
the tournament, luncheon was 
served in the Takodah clubhouse, L. P. 
Peeke acted as toastmaster and presented the 
prizes. 

Members of the new Kiwanis Club of 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, entertained Kiwanians 
from Mauston, Viroqua, Baraboo, Kilbourn 
and Portage at their charter night banquet 
on July 14. R. P. Perry served as toastmaster. 
The various speeches of the evening—by H. 
B. Quimby of Reedsburg, A. W. Hosig of 
Mauston, L. R. Smith of Viroqua— 
were interspersed with community 
singing led by Dr. F. A. Fife and 
several delightful selections by Mrs. 
Paul Richter, mezzo-soprano of Min- 


Following 


neapolis. 

Governor Norton J. Williams pre- 
sented the charter, President J. Riley 
Stone accepting it. 


® CAPITAL 

Governor Jesse H. Binford in his 
semi-annual report shows that nearly 
every club in the Capital District is 
doing excellent work, and that the 
district committee chairmen are 
working very effectively, with es- 
pecial mention being made of the 
work of the Committees on Public 
Affairs and Kiwanis Education. Gov- 
ernor Binford ascribes the healthy 
condition of the clubs to the very 
keen sense of responsibility accepted 
by the presidents of the clubs. 

District Secretary Robert E. Tur- 
ner is by no means letting Capital 
Kiwanians forget that the district 
convention will be held at Norfolk 
on October 23-25. Announcement is 
made that the Cavalier Hotel at Vir- 
ginia Beach will be headquarters, in 
addition to the various plans that are 
being made for the banquet, oyster 
roasts, golf tournament, dances, shore 
drives, bridge parties and other fea- 
tures. 

Lynchburg Kiwanians were hosts 
to the Roanoke and Salem clubs at a 


joint meeting held on July 18. me 


President, 


Superintendent, 


Only one official visit was made during the 
month of July, that being at Hagerstown. 
Edgar Morris, Past President of the Washing- 
ton club, accompanied Lieutenant-Governor 
Edwin F. Hill on this trip. 

Lieutenant-Governor Arthur G. Wilkinson 
of Division VI, Wilmington, Delaware, is 
making concentrated efforts not only to visit 
all of the clubs in his area, but to have club 
visitations on a more comprehensive scale. 
Recently he visited Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, Havre de Grace and Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


® NEBRASKA-IOWA 

Some 200 Kiwanians from Austin, Minne- 
sota, Creston, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Mar- 
shalltown, Fort Dodge, Algona and Sioux 
City, lowa—and even one from Santa Ana, 
California—enjoyed a day of golf with the 
Mason City, lowa, Kiwanians at the Clear 
Lake Golf and Country Club. 

At a banquet held in the evening Kiwanian 
C. M. Walter of Sioux City, was the principal 
speaker. His subject was “Meet, Eat—What 
More?”. He dwelt upon the potentialities 





The Kiwanis Club of Berwyn, Illinois, as a part of its program 
fostering clean athletics, awarded this cup to the Berwyn Legion 
Parrots who won the All-round Championship in ten different 
branches of sport throughout the year 1929. This trophy is in- 
tended for perpetual competition. Left to right: Warren Seamen, 
Kiwanian Robert W. 
Teeter, City of Berwyn Commissioner of Sports; William Pfuderer, 
Kiwanian Chester H. 


Legion Parrots Athletic Club; 


Berwyn Playgrounds; 
Bragg, Chairman, Entertainment Committee. 


of Kiwanis beyond the mere meeting and 
eating. President Harry W. Odle of Ma- 
son City introduced George H. Harrer who 
served as toastmaster with a ready supply 
of appropriate stories. Lieutenant-Governor 
Clark A. Beems of Cedar Rapids spoke 
briefly. President A. D. Donnell of the 
Waterloo club urged all Kiwanians present 
to attend the district convention at Waterloo 
October 8-10 and a representative from Austin 
spoke similarly with respect to a picnic 
planned by his club. Field Representative 
Edwin S. Shortess extended greetings from 
Kiwanis International. 

Prizes were awarded for attendance from 
the longest distance and to the various win- 
ners in the golf events. 

Community singing was led by Dr. Ray- 
mond F. Kunz, Lester Milligan, accompany- 
ing. Further entertainment was provided by 
the Rusty Hinge Quartet. 


® OHIO 

“The Toledo Convention October 13, 14 and 
15.” That is the present objective of all Ohio 
clubs. The first big meeting of the convention 
committee was held July 25, with 
Governor J. Guy O’Donnell, Secre- 
tary Pete Land and Chairman James 
F. Grube of the district Committee 
on Publicity in attendance. On Gen- 
eral Chairman Fred H. Searle’s com- 


mittee are all of the members, 
numbering more than fifty, who 


helped on the Toledo Convention ten 
years ago. 

One of the entertainment features 
of the convention will be a ride down 
the historic Maumee valley, taking 
in both sides of the Maumee River, 
between Toledo and Maumee. A visit 
will be made to Fort Meigs, scene of 
the great victory of General William 
Henry Harrison over the British and 
Indians. This same trip was taken at 
the convention ten years ago and 
proved to be one of the biggest hits 
ever staged at any convention. 

Clubs of Division III, headed by 
Lieutenant-Governor William A. 
Axby of Harrison held a great meet- 
ing July 24 at the Cincinnati Zoo. 
Nearly 400 were present at this affair 
and heard a fine talk by Governor 
O’Donnell who was introduced by 
former Lieutenant-Governor Dan. D. 
Miller of Cincinnati. District officers 
present were introduced by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Axby. Clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting were Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton, Harrison, Hillsboro, 
Lockland, Middletown, Milford, 
North Side, Cincinnati, Norwood, 
Oxford, Madisonville and Covington, 
Kentucky, and Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana. 
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Fourteen under-privileged boys of Brookline, Massachusetts, ready to leave for month’s stay at 
Camp Chanrudoma with all expenses paid by Brookline Kiwanians, 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE— 
LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

An inter-district meeting was held by rep- 
resentatives of six Kiwanis clubs on July 4 
at Shiloh National Park. The clubs repre- 
sented were Jackson and Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Tupelo, New Albany, Corinth and 
Oxford, Mississippi. The occasion was spon- 
sored by the Jackson Tennessee, club. 

A very interesting program was provided 
which included athletic stunts in tumbling, 
contortion and other athletic feats. 

Louis D. Bejach of Memphis made the 
only speech of the occasion. It was short 
and dealt with matters of interest to all. 

Music for the day was furnished by an 
eight-piece orchestra from Tupelo and a 
Jackson vocal quartet. 

Two big tubs of lemonade were provided 
by Ernest M. C. Hawkins of Corinth. 

President William G. Cheatham of Jackson 
was master of ceremonies. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

The entire membership of the Victoria, 
British Columbia, Kiwanis club is actively 
at work developing plans for the entertain- 
ment of the Thirteenth Annual District Con- 
vention. Lieutenant-Governor Harold M. Dig- 
gon has been designated by the Victorians 
as Convention Manager, while Past Gover- 
nor Kenneth Ferguson holds down the post 
of Convention Program Chairman, 

The good news that International President 
Raymond M. Crossman and Mrs. Crossman 
will attend the convention, is adding much 
interest to the affair. International Trustee 
T. Harry Gowman and International Field 
Service Representative Ernest L. Lucas will 
also be in attendance. 

All convention activities will center in the 
newly enlarged Canadian Pacific “Empress 
Hotel” with the entertainment features at 
Butchart’s Sunken Gardens and the famous 
Crystal Gardens. 

Outstanding speakers listed include:— 
President Raymond M. Crossman; Hon. S. F. 
Tolmie, Prime Minister of British Columbia; 
Ben C. Nicholas, Managing Editor, Victoria 
Daily Times; International Trustee T. Harry 
Gowman; and Dean H. T. J. Coleman of the 
University of British Columbia at Van- 
couver. 

The Sunday evening inspirational service 
will be held at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Outstanding musical numbers will be pre- 
sented and the address of the evening will be 
delivered by Rev. Dean Quainton. 


Monday morning breakfast conferences 
scheduled are:—District Trustees and District 
Officers, Governor Charles F. Walker, presid- 
ing; Club Presidents, President Henry B. 
MacLean of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
presiding ; Club Secretaries, District Secretary 
Harold C. Jones, presiding; and Get-Together 
Session for all other delegates and visitors, 
President G. Herbert Stevens of Victoria, 
presiding. 

The Monday morning convention session 
will be devoted to addresses of welcome; 
reports of district governor, district secretary ; 
Finance Committee and other district com- 
mittees. The noon luncheon will be presided 
over by Past Governor James P. Neal of 
Olympia. Monday afternoon’s program in- 
cludes inspirational addresses and general 
discussions. Past Governor Alfred H. Syver- 
son of Spokane will preside over the Mon- 
day evening banquet. Following this event 
comes the Governor’s Ball. 

Tuesday morning will be featured by the 
Annual Oratorical Contest, in which one 
representative from each of the nine divisions 
will compete for the Governor Walker Cup. 
Routine reports and addresses will consume 
the balance of the time. Following the Tues- 
day luncheon the 1931 convention city will 
be selected, 1931 officers elected and an 
early adjournment to permit all to partici- 
pate in a scenic drive. The district banquet 
that night will be followed by aquatic sports 
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and dancing at the famous Crystal Gardens. 

On Wednesday the golfers will be given an 
opportunity to demonstrate their prowess on 
the various links of the convention city. 

The committee in charge of the conven- 
tion program is composed of: Kenneth Fer- 
guson, Victoria; B. George Hansuld, Van- 
couver, British Columbia; Herbert G. Thrig, 
Seattle; Will D. Pratt, Bellingham; Hazen E. 
Bastien; Port Angeles; Augustus R. Metz, 
Everett; Ernest Freeman, Tacoma. 

On July 29 a splendid charter presentation 
banquet was held at Newport, Washington. 
Lee C. Robinson of the sponsor club of Sand- 
point, Idaho, acted as toastmaster. Clubs 
represented were: Pullman, Spokane, New- 
port, Spokane Valley and Colville, Washing- 
ton; Kellogg, Sandpoint, and Moscow, Idaho, 
and Portland, Oregon. The charter was re- 
ceived from Governor Walker by President V. 
Percy Campbell of Newport. 

On August 8, Governor Walker chartered 
the Kent, Washington Kiwanis club. The 
sponsor club at Auburn, Washington assisted 
in the arrangements. Past Governor James 
P. Neal of Olympia, was toastmaster. 

Lieutenant-Governor J. A. Buchanan and 
his Division VII continue to lead in the 
Divisional Attendance Contest. Runners up 
are: Division III, Lieutenant-Governor Fred 
M. Bond and Division IV, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor William J. Costello. The district average 
at the end of June was 78.35 per cent. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 

Great success attended an inter-club picnic 
sponsored by the Clarion, Pennsylvania, Ki- 
wanis club on the campus of the Clarion 
State Teachers’ College. Members and 
guests were present from Oil City, Franklin, 
Titusville, St. Mary’s, Philipsburg, Reynolds- 
ville, Punxsutawney, DuBois and Pittsburgh. 

In the afternoon there was a reception for 
the ladies and a mushball game, A banquet 
dinner was served after the game. Rev. James 
W. Ramsey, Secretary of the Franklin club 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the division, gave 
the invocation and President Frank K. Miller 
of Clarion acted as toastmaster. 

Past Governor J. Belmont Mosser was one 
of the principal speakers. Brief addresses 
were also given by Dr. G. C. Riemer, Presi- 
dent of the college and several prominent 
Pennsylvania members. 

A minstrel show and dancing followed. 














More than sixty outstanding athletes who have won letters from high school or college were 

banqueted by the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, last spring at the close of a very successful 

athletic season. The men in the striped fezes are Kiwanians while the boys with the novelty hats 
and caps are high school and college students. 
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Albany, Georgia, Malarial 
Control Work 


S A striking example of what may 

be accomplished by a club in care- 

fully selecting a big piece of im- 

portant community work and “keeping 

eternally at it,” is that of the Albany, 

Georgia, Kiwanis club in helping to set 

up a malaria program in Dougherty 

County, of which Albany is the county 
seat. 

Over a period of years the medical pro- 
fession particularly, and many of the 
citizens in general, realized the serious- 
ness of the wide prevalence of malaria 
in this county and its baneful influence. 
There was here, as elsewhere, that great 
retarding influence of fear of a damaging 
publicity in announcing to the world that 
malaria rife. The “soft pedaler” 
even cringed from the squeak of the 
pedal, as in the yellow fever days in New 
Orleans and other Southern cities, when 


was 


the announcer of the first cases of “yel- 
low jack” trembled in contemplation of 
what might happen to him under shotgun 
rule. So, Dougherty County had first to 
divest itself of the mantle of secrecy— 
stop “kidding” herself and acknowledge 
the seriousness of the malaria situation 
before inertia could be displaced by ac- 
tivity. 

In 1929, the Kiwanis club determined 
to make malaria control its major objec- 
tive. A special public health committee, 
of which Dr. J. A. Redfearn was chair- 
man, was appointed and began its work 
sentiment and a demand for 
malaria control. Meeting after meeting 
was held and all phases of the problem 
Fear of adverse advertis- 


to create 


were discussed. 
ing by informing the outside world of 


> 
” 


by 


a 


Dusting « pond from motor boat with power duster. Mixture of Paris green 


Dougherty County’s malaria prevalence 
continually asserted itself. (“The outside 
world” generally has a rather surprising 
amount of information). The Kiwanis 
club hammered and counter-hammered, 
in season and out of season. The support 
of several leading citizens and moral sup- 
port of other organizations were vouch- 
safed: the State Board of Health was 
actively lending its advice and aid. A 
point was reached where definite steps 
were to be taken to secure the adoption 
of a scheme of drainage to destroy the 
home of Anopheles mosquitoes. Many 
landowners’ signatures were secured for 
the formation of drainage districts, and 
for a time it seemed that such a plan 
could be put over. The relatively high 
cost of drainage in this “lime sink” coun- 
try discouraged those timid on taxation. 
So, this, the first plan, fell by the wayside. 
The Kiwanis committee then appealed, 
through the State Board of Health, to the 
Governor of the State, inviting attention 
to malaria prevalence, not only in Dough- 
erty County, but to its seriousness in 
southwest Georgia and its importance to 
the state at large. An almost direct out- 
come of this was the enlistment of the 
interest of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in coéperation with, and at the re- 
quest of, the Georgia State Board of 
Health. 

The result of the indefatigable efforts 
was the levying of a one mill tax in 
Dougherty County in the spring of 1929 
for malaria control. The plan adopted 
was that recommended by the State 
Board of Health and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the application of Paris 
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green to the surface of the ponds and 
lakes in the county throughout the 
Anopheles breeding season (April to Oc- 
tober) at ten-day intervals. This method 
had long before passed the experimental 
stage, but had not before been applied 
in a practical way to the control of 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes over so ex- 
tensive an area. 

The one mill tax on the $17,000,000 
taxable values in the county produced 
$17,000 for the work. The U. S. Public 
Health Service, upon request of State 
Health Commissioner T. F. Abercrombie, 
established a field station at Albany for 
the field investigations of 
malaria and to advise and check on con- 
trol methods. The control work is being 
accomplished by the County Board of 
Health. Blood specimens taken from 
practically all rural school children in the 
county by the Public Health Service, 
prior to the inauguration of the dusting 
operations in the spring of 1929, showed 
40.4 per cent of the pupils infected with 
malaria. After one season’s operations, 
spring of 1930, the index in the same 
rural schools showed 23.8 per cent posi- 
tive for malaria, or a reduction of 16.6 
per cent. 

Without fear or trembling Dougherty 
County is now prepared to announce to 
the world that she is making the malaria 
mosquito “bite the dust” (the larvae eat 
the Paris green), that she has systemati- 
cally set about to control malaria—a pre- 
ventable disease. 

Accompanying this article are scenes 
of dusting operations in Dougherty Coun- 
ty’s campaign against malaria. 


purpose of 








(15 per cent) with hydrated lime (85 per cent). Anopheles larvae are killed 


by eating the Paris green. 


Small ponds are dusted by use of hand-operated 





duster. 
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@ Kingston, Ontario, 
Sponsors Playground 

The sponsoring of a playground has been 
chosen as the major objective for this year 
of the Kiwanis Club of Kingston, Ontario. 
Last year the club spent $150 on “Kiwanis 
Square” and with the selection of it as the 
activity upon which the most concentration 
will be placed, considerable more will be 
expended to more fully equip it and make 
necessary repairs. The installation of swings, 
shoots and slides this year has added to the 
kiddies’ fun and the Kiwanians feel more 
than repaid through the enjoyment of the 
children, 

“Kiwanis Square” was officially opened 
with a flag raising by Lieutenant-Governor 
Frederick Moore of West Toronto. The flag 
was donated by Captain John Donnelly. St. 
Mary’s Champion Boys’ Choir also took part 
in the program. 

Over 2,500 ice cream cones were given 
away to the under-privileged boys and girls 
present, as well as several lots of mint nips 
and kisses. There were roller skating, peanut, 
skooter and hoop races and prizes for each 
event donated by the club. 

The baseball diamond was also officially 
opened by two teams chosen from the ranks 
of the club. The Kiwanians have formed a 
league, the games of which are played off on 
the square. 


® Rogers, Arkansas, Forms 
Pig and Sheep Clubs 

Through the club Committee on Agricul- 
ture under the chairmanship of W. Lee 
Broadhurst, and Joe Reed, Benton County 
Agent, the Kiwanis Club of Rogers, Arkan- 
sas, has organized a pig and a sheep club. 

Twelve registered gilts were purchased by 
the Kiwanians. These were grouped, vaccin- 
ated and registered and given to twelve 
worthy farmer boys. Each boy is required 
to pay $2.50 when he receives a pig which 
is kept in a mutual insurance fund in the 
club until he returns the gilt. In case of the 
loss of any gilt, this fund is drawn on to 
defray the expense of the loss. When the 
boy returns a gilt to the club, the insurance 
deposit is returned to him. 

The boys keep their gilts until they farrow. 
When the pigs are three months old, the boy 
returns the best gilt of the litter to the 
Kiwanis club as payment for the original 
pig. The club in turn places this gilt with 
some other boy. The boy who returns the pig 
to the club is held responsible for its register- 
ing. The boar that is used must be approved 
by either Mr. Reed or Mr. Broadhurst. 

The principle is practically the same in 
the sheep club, except that each boy receives 
three ewes, two grades and one to be 
registered. He returns one market lamb to 
pay for each. The lamb he returns to the club 
is sold on the spring market, but the regis- 


Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 






constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


tered ewe is placed with another boy. Money 
received from the grade lambs is used 
to purchase yearling ewes or aged ewes which 
will be placed again with other worthy boys. 
As in the case of the boar, the ram must be 
approved by Mr. Reed or Mr. Broadhurst. 

Applications for the pigs from the boys 
have numbered almost fifty so evidently the 
interest is high when fifty boys make appli- 
cation for twelve pigs. 

Through these clubs Rogers Kiwanians are 
definitely creating a better understanding 
between the farmer and city man and they 
are enjoying it as much as the boys. 


® Eatonton, Georgia, Club a Great 
Force for Civic Betterment 

The value of a Kiwanis club is not ques- 
tioned in the community of Eatonton, Geor- 
gia. The club does not claim to have been the 
sole agent in getting action in several decisive 
movements that affect community welfare, 
but there is no doubt but that it has helped 
materially and it is recognized as a great 
civic force working towards the betterment 
of the community. 

The solid backing of Kiwanians clinched 
the matter of employing a county agent in 
the field of agriculture and under George A. 
Turner the boys are surprising their daddies 
with their corn crops, pigs and 4-H Club 
activities. Diseases in swine, cattle and fowls 
have been checked, farmers have been held 
in the front line and hope and courage have 
not been allowed to flag. 

Kiwanis support is responsible to a large 
extent for the persistence of the road paving 








Wilmington, Delaware, Kiwanians planting a hand- 
some specimen of the copper beach tree at the 
northern juncture to the dual highway between 


State Road and Saint Georges, Delaware. Left to 

right: Marshall Yeatman, Clifton S. White, Presi- 

dent William A. Staving, former Secretary Joseph 

R. Hatch, Secretary Shermer H. Stradley, J. Benja- 
min Rumbf and Enoch Moore. 





and on a basis of geogruphic distribution. 


projects and for community codperation in 
municipal paving. 

The Kiwanians kept in close touch with 
Congressmen in the matter of government 
loans to farmers and valuable time has been 
saved thereby. 

Activity by the club undoubtedly was re- 
sponsible for community action that resulted 
in Eatonton becoming legally eligible for 
nearly $4,000 equalization money for the 
city school. 

The club has also favorably advertised 
Putnam County, kept in friendly touch with 
neighboring communities, sought to locate 
new industries and bring in new citizens and 
added to the cultural experience of the com- 
munity by bringing in well-known speakers 
and by developing the talent inside the club. 


@ Stanford, Montana’s 
Activities Numerous 

At an inter-club meeting at which Stan- 
ford, Montana, Kiwanians were hosts to 
Lewistown, Montana, Kiwanians, F. W. Lester 
of Stanford spoke on the activities of the 
club for 1929 and the first part of this year. 

The club as the sponsors of a boys’ band 
secured the services of a director and has 
assisted with one band concert. A band 
stand was erected through its efforts at a 
cost of $345. 

The seal sale was in charge of Stanford 
Kiwanians, funds from which were used to 
help defray expenses of a county nurse for 
five months. 

A sportsmanship trophy was awarded in 
the basketball tournament; lemonade was 
furnished for a joint picnic of the 4-H Clubs 
of two counties at which nearly 150 members 
were present; and the teachers of the Stan- 
ford schools were given a reception. 

This year interest is being centered in the 
establishment of two public parks. The work 
of wild flower conservation under the direc- 
tion of Lyle E. Goodwin of Lewistown has 
been taken up and they have also been in- 
strumental in organizing the Stanford Wom- 
en’s Club. 

Perhaps the most important project yet 
attempted is the matter of financing milk 
cows for local farmers in codperation with 
an eastern: livestock association which agrees 
to loan eighty per cent of the cost which 
the farmer may pay back in three-year pay- 
ments. 


® Madison, Wisconsin, Donates 
$500 to Camp 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of Madison, 
Wisconsin, takes as its medium of service 
Madison’s under-privileged children. For 
six consecutive years it has set aside $500 
for the kiddies’ camp of the Capital Times 
and the Madison Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Previous to the kiddies’ camp the club 
was generous in its contributions to boys’ 
































Nine of the Wake County and Raleigh, North Carolina, beys and girls whose scholarships and 

eheracter have recommended them te the administrators of the Kiwanis Scholarship Foundation. 

The Foundation is operating with about $8,000 and has helped a total of twenty boys and girls 
during its existence. 


camps and to every type of work through 
which it was possible to better the lot of 
under-privileged children. 

Last spring Madison Kiwanians sponsored 
a music festival in conjunction with the 
Civic Music Association and the University 
School of Music. Fifteen hundred boys and 
girls from twenty rural centers took part. 


®@ Orange-West Orange, New Jersey, 
Helps Maintain Annual Hobby Show 

The Orange-West Orange, New Jersey, 
Kiwanis club takes an active part in main- 
taining the annual hobby show in codpera- 
tion with the Service Clubs Council of the 
Oranges and Maplewood. The purpose of 
this show is to develop latent talent in young 
boys and girls between the ages of eleven 
and eighteen. The children are urged to 
display their handicraft in an elaborate ex- 
hibit, and are thus encouraged in the studies 
of literature, art and manual training sub- 
Medals or awards are given to all 
who show unusually practical or imagina- 
tive ability in any of the hundreds of hob- 
bies to the welfare and elevation 
of civilization. Proof of the value of this 
hobby show is evinced by the interest shown 
by thousands of the adult citizens of the 
community, to say nothing of the children 
themselves. 

Orange-West Orange also writes: “We 
ean ‘check and double check’ with all Ki- 
wanis clubs in our participation in the usual 
charities, such as endowment of hospital 
beds, orphans’ outings, aid to crippled chil- 
dren, Christmas charity, assistance in raising 
money and aid in maintaining organized 
charitable institutions, etc.” 


pects, 


common 


® Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Building for the Future 

Spartanburg, South Carolina, Kiwanians 
are continuing this year their major objec- 
tive for 1929—that of sponsoring the chil- 
dren’s work at the charity clinic at the 
General Hospital. 

Last year twenty-nine cases were handled. 
The county provides the laboratory work at 
the hospital and the Kiwanis club the plaster 
casts, braces, splints, artificial limbs, etc. 





Kiwanian doctors serving on the committee 
in charge, as well as the doctors of the 
General Hospital Staff, are giving generously 
of their time and talent in handling the cases 
without charge. 

Any children who are diseased, deformed, 
or otherwise crippled, whose parents are 
found by the social investigation department 
of the hospital to be unable to care for them, 
are eligible to visit the clinic which is held 
at the hospital every Monday afternoon. 

The average cost of the twenty-nine cases 
was $11.77. A total of $380 was collected 
from the membership for this work last year, 
each member being assessed fifty cents. The 
total expenditure was $341.25. 


@ Under-Privileged Aided 
by Westbrook, Maine 

This year as in years past, the Westbrook, 
Maine, Kiwanis club is taking an active inter- 
est in under-privileged children. It is main- 
taining a free bed in the Maine General Hos- 
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pital as well as financing a dental clinic in 
which more than 100 children received atten- 
tion from four Kiwanis dentists. Glasses for 
more than half a dozen children who needed 
them and who were unable to pay for them 
also have been furnished by the club. 

A community playground organized by a 
Kiwanian and very ably superintended by an- 
other during the summer, has received from 
the club substantial financial assistance. This 
has proved very helpful to children of school 
age and even younger. 

Christmas work has always been aided and 
will continue to be by the club. In fact, 
Westbrook Kiwanians build in as many ways 
as possible to help under-privileged children 
in their community and fit them for the 
future. 


®@ Vocational Guidance Program 
Put on by Elyria, Ohio 

Elyria, Ohio, Kiwanians last May launched 
a vocational guidance program and although 
the time was short before the close of school 
a great deal was accomplished, talks being 
given on physical education, journalism, 
dentistry, advertising, nursing, livestock rais- 
ing, aviation, general engineering, law and 
medicine. Each of the speakers told the 
advantages and disadvantages of the work 
and discussed the importance of the occupa- 
tion, the kind of work done, the income, the 
preparation required and the general re- 
quirements, 

The object of the plan was to enlighten 
the high school students concerning the work 
which they thought they wished to do and 
thus enable them to choose what they wish 
to do. 

A questionnaire which was circulated pre- 
paratory to the program showed that Elyria 
High School juniors and seniors were very 
much air-minded. Aviation headed the list 
of vocations in which the students were in- 
terested by a wide margin. Business was 
second in interest, engineering third and 
nursing fourth. 

The talks were arranged by the Committee 
on Business Standards which is composed 
of Harold R. Rorick, R. C. Maston, Ernest W. 
Dean, L. P. Kaiser, Louis A. Heidrich and 








It was a happy day for 141 under-privileged children of Newton, Iowa, when the circus came to 


tewn. The Kiwanians of that city saw to that. 


Front row left to right: John H. Warburton, Circus 


Day Chairman, Fred Buchanan, owner of the circus, Treasurer F. L. Drake, President L. O. Brewer, 
Vice-President E. L. Nelson, George J. Ross, member of the Circus Committee, T. H. Maytag, member 


of the Committee and Arthur P. Twogeod, chairman of the Boys and Girls Welfare Committee. 
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Leo F. Gross. In addition the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance including Kiwanians 
E. H. Faulkner, Henry W. Korner and Dr. 
Mark A. Abbe arranged for personal inter- 
views for the students with business and 
professional men of the city at which they 
were privileged to ask personal questions to 
learn things not brought out by the speakers. 


® Selma, North Carolina, 
Holds Farmers’ Institute 

Six hundred and fifty attended the Farmer’s 
Institute sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Selma, North Carolina, the first part of this 
year. D. R. Coker of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Director of the 
Federal Reserve System and Advisor to the 
Federal Farm Board, delivered the main ad- 
dress which was of great interest to all 
present, 

A live stock program was given in the 
evening at which time V. W. Lewis, General 
Live Stock Agent for the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, spoke. While all phases of live 
stock work were briefly taken up, the greatest 
stress was laid upon the raising of the dairy 
cow. Mr. Lewis presented a veiy concrete 
method through which the club could stock 
this territory with good cattle, financing its 
initial start through the club itself, and Selma 
Kiwanians are considering the proposition. 


@ Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, Takes 
Children to Circus 

Two hundred and fifty orphans and other- 
wise unlucky children of Waynesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, had the time of their lives when 
Kiwanians of that city took them to John 
Robinson’s Circus which had not “made the 
town” since it was a wagon show fifty years 
ago. The youngsters were provided with 
Coco Cola, Cracker Jack, ice cream cones, 
chocolate candy and to top it off just before 
the close they were each given a big balloon. 

Two boys, sons of Kiwanians, Freddie 
High and Junior Engle, felt more important 
than King Solomon as they watched the 
circus as the guests of the circus manager. 
The way it came about was—a few days prior 
to the “big day” the boys noticed that one 
of the large circus posters had been blown 











Kiwanis Club of Athens, Texas. 


These 4-H Club boys and girls attended the annual accomplishment “Round-Up” sponsored by the 
The past year the Kiwanians have fostered the growing of 100 






acres of cotton by boys and girls of the county. Prizes were a Jersey heifer, Poland China Sow 
and fifteen, five and two dollar cash awards. 


down. They immediately got a ladder and 
hammer and began to put the bill in place 
again. While young Engle was busy on the 
ladder, Freddie High, who had just received 
one of the 500,000 kodaks given away by the 
Eastman Company, ran home and got his 
new kodak, returned and took a snapshot 
of Junior Engle tacking up the bill. The 
snapshot took the fancy of the circus manager 
and as a result the boys were honored guests. 

Everybody, young and old, enjoyed circus 
day in Waynesburg and the sight of the 
happy faces of the 250 under-privileged 
youngsters more than repaid the Kiwanians 
for their time and efforts. 


® Palmetto, Florida, Restocks 
Fresh Waters 

The Kiwanis Club of Palmetto, Florida, re- 
cently re-stocked the fresh waters of Manatee 
County with bass. Mr. Harry Groff and Judge 
W. T. Harrison were instrumental in obtain- 
ing the fish from the state hatchery. 

The Kiwanians are hoping to secure fifty 
or one hundred thousand more of these bass 
at some date in the future. 
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When the new North Coast Limited was exhibited at Longview, Washington, the Kiwanis Boys’ Band 


was on hand to play for the occasion. 


This band has been supported by the Longview Kiwanis 


club for mvre than a year. Many compliments have been given the club for this work but they 
feel indebted to Mr. George Brasier, Bandmaster, who is primarily responsible for the organization, 


Mr. Brasier appears in the foreground. 





@® Minneapolis, Minnesota, Maintains 
Island Camp for Crippled Children 

For several years past the Kiwanis Club 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has codperated 
with the Salvation Army in many of its ac- 
tivities, especially in connection with the 
Fresh Air Camp composed of about eighty- 
three acres on a beautiful lake eight miles 
from the center of the city. 

Several buildings have been erected by 
Kiwanians at this camp. One is a boys’ 
dormitory which accommodates sixteen. A 
matron’s cottage composed of a large living- 
room, two sleeping rooms and a sleeping 
porch was erected in addition to the dorm- 
itory on an island in the camp. Kiwanian 
Fred L. Gray, who has since passed away, 
also built a cottage to take care of a family 
of five. 

After the matron’s cottage was erected the 
committee conceived the idea that the island 
would make on ideal camp for crippled and 
convalescent children who through their 
physical handicap were unable to mingle 
with the other children. With this idea in 
mind the club decided to sponsor a children’s 
camp on the island and in the future to build 
cottages there instead of on the mainland. 
They then built a dining-room with kitchen 
attached, to be used exclusively for these 
children. Two years ago they built two cot- 
tages to be used as sleeping quarters. Each 
of these cottages accommodates six children. 
Last year the camp was able to take care 
of twenty crippled children, some of whom 
were kept the entire season because of their 
poor physical condition. A_ professional 
nurse is kept on the island at all times to 
care for the children and to keep them 
occupied and amused. Some of the children 
are unable to walk or leave their wheel chairs. 

Each year Minneapolis Kiwanians codper- 
ate with other civic clubs in assisting the 
Salvation Army in transporting groups of 
mothers and children to this camp. This has 
been a great help for without this assistance 
the transportation problem would be a very 
serious one. Last year around 1,700 poor 
mothers and children were given an outing 
at the camp, the average length of time spent 
there being ten days. 

Every two weeks the Kiwanians sponsor 
an entertainment and serve the mothers and 
children with ice cream or some other deli- 
cacy that they all enjoy. 
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The Kiwanian doctors of the club have 
been very liberal with their services, provid- 
ing free medical examinations for mothers 
and children when they go to the camp. 
Ihrough their diagnosis those who would be 
a menace to others are rejected and con- 
structive follow-up measures are given as well 
as the physical defects of the children being 
taken care of. Instructions are given to 
mothers in methods to be employed to correct 
the defects and improve the general health 
of the children. 

In 1929 instead of erecting a cottage as 
formerly, the Kiwanians planted shrubbery 
costing $400 in an effort to add beauty to 
the 

Kiwanian Carl A. Steel is chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child in 
charge of this work. 


island. 


Committee on 


@ Astoria, New York, Has 
Section of Newspaper 

A half page known as the “Kiwanis Club 
of Astoria” is inserted every Thursday in the 
Long Island Daily Star which has the largest 
circulation for a local paper in the Borough 
of Queens. There are two columns of ads, 
in the center of which there is a column con- 
taining Kiwanis personal notes, something of 
the the club and, if there is 
space, perhaps a brief or two. 


activities of 


® “Made-in-New Orleans, Louisiana, 
by Kiwanians” Exhibit Held 

The New Orleans, Louisiana, Association 
of Commerce each year sponsors a “Made- 
in-New Orleans” Exhibit. On the streets this 
year was paraded an imposing procession 
display of articles manufactured by the 1,200 
industries located in the city. 

In keeping with the plan the Kiwanis Club 
of New Orleans held a “Made-in-New Orleans 
by Kiwanians” Exhibit at the club meeting. 
A most colorful display was provided for the 
edification of Kiwanians, their guests and 
the press. It is interesting that although the 
Kiwanis Club of New Orleans has a sizable 
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The Parks and Playgrounds Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, of which Frank 


B. Peden is chairman, with the coéperation of the Fire Department inaugurated a new activity this 


summer when a portable wading pool and immense “shower” 
The club employed am overseer to superintend the operation 


gested residence section of the city. 


were put into operation in a con- 


of the shower, utilizing two complete outfits daily at stated hours. 


membership of professional men, yet 38 per 
cent of its members are directly engaged in 
the manufacture and distribution of every- 
day articles. 


® Sanford, Maine, Sends 100 
Boys to Camp 

The Sanford, Maine, Kiwanis club main- 
tains a first-class, up-to-date camp on the 
shores of Loon Pond, about seven miles 
from Sanford, where nearly 100 under-priv 
ileged boys are sent each summer for a 
two weeks’ vacation. Just recently the land 
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Bey Seouts of the treop 


by the Kiwanis Club of Austin, Chicago, Illinois, walked the 


streets of the neighberhood on election day displaying signs urging the citizens to vote. 


upon which the camp is located was given 
to the club by Kiwanian Hiram Willard, 
Esq., one of the oldest members of the 
club. An adjoining property consisting of 
a summer cottage and large lot was pur- 
chased by the Kiwanis club to go along 


with this property. The Kiwanians also 
employ a full-time athletic instructor. 
Money for this activity is raised each 


year by putting on a revue. 


® Thomasville, Georgia, Kiwanians Hos? 
to Boys of Pig Feeding Contest 

Boys who entered the Kiwanis pig feeding 
contest started shortly before last Christmas 
were entertained by Thomasville, Georgia, 
Kiwanians at the close of the contest. 

The first prize winners—for the greatest 
number of pounds gained by the pig during 
the time and the most economical feeding 
during the period—made short talks telling 
how they fed and cared for their pigs and 
succeeded in making the unusual records 
they attained in the contest. Kiwanian J. 
Gorham Garrison awarded the prizes. 

Mr. Paul Ellison, State Supervisor of 
Schools, who was a guest, spoke following 
the delivery of prizes and suggested the 
following up of the pig feeding contest by 
the Kiwanians. 


® Durham, North Carolina, 
Helps Under-Weight Children 
to Regain Health 

Since the organization of the open air 
classroom six years ago through the generos- 
ity of Durham, North Carolina, Kiwanians, 
183 children have been partially, if not en- 
tirely, restored to normal health. 

At the opening of school in September of 
each year all children in the elementary 
schools are weighed and measured by the 
school nurses and the physical education 
teachers. A list is made of those found to 
be seven, ten, fifteen and twenty per cent 
under weight. Among these are always some 
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Floyd Walker of Decatur, Illinois, is starting a collection of loving cups before he reaches his 


teens. 


He is Illinois’ best marble shot as determined at the annual state tournament held in 


Kewanee, Illinois, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Kiwanian Frank M, Lay of Kewanee 
is shown presenting the cup which was donated by his club. 


children who are not physically fit to do 
their school work. These children are se- 
lected for special attention, and codperation 
is given the parents in correcting some of 
the defects, such as infected tonsils and 
adenoids, malnutrition, infected teeth and 
gums which have resulted from some disease 
they have had. No child is placed in the 
class without parental consent, however. 
The open air classroom has an eastern 
exposure. Many windows assure plenty of 
fresh air. It is equipped to care for twenty 
children. In a corner of the room is a kitch- 
enette equipped with a gas stove, a sterilizer, 
a refrigerator, dishes and tables necessary 
for serving twenty pupils. The rest of the 
room is equipped with individual folding 
cots, and arm chairs for the pupils, a pair 
of scales for weighing children, cotton and 
woolen blankets, woolen uniforms and boots, 
thermometers and hot water bottles. 


Individual charts showing the measures and 
weights of children when admitted to the 
class with the weight to be attained are kept 
in a conspicuous place in the room so that 
the children may know the progress being 
made in their effort to reach normal weight. 

The class is composed of boys and girls 
ranging from first to sixth grade inclusive. 
Only basal subjects are taught. Emphasis is 
placed on health, and as soon as a gain in 
weight is made improvement in school work 
is shown. 

All equipment is furnished by the school 
through the codperation of the Kiwanis club. 


The children have their daily schedule so 
arranged that they get plenty of food and 
rest. In the winter time a visit to the room 
reveals the children dressed in warm, hooded 
robes, seated at their chairs busily engaged 
at their studies, or lying upon their cots 
with the clean, fresh air pouring into the 
room through the windows that are always 
open. 

Each morning a school bus calls at each 
elementary school in the city system and 
transports the children to Morehead School. 





In the afternoon it returns them to their 
various schools from which they go to their 
homes. 

As soon as they reach the school each 
morning they check up their health rules and 
drills, have recitations until ten o’clock and 
are then served a half-pint of milk, or hot 
chocolate and wafers, if the weather is cold. 
After this they rest for one hour on their cots. 
At the end of the rest period, recitations are 
resumed and continued until noon, at which 
time a half-pint of milk and a well-balanced 
hot lunch is served to each pupil. They then 
return to their cots for another hour’s rest, 
following which they resume recitation until 
dismissal time at 2:30 o’clock. Just before 
going home each child is again served a 
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half-pint of milk, making one and one-half 
pints given each student a day. 

As soon as a child reaches his normal 
weight he is transferred to his regular school 
work and another child needing the benefits 
of the open air class is substituted. 


s 
@ Long Beach, California, 
Helps Boy Scouts 

Boy Scouts must earn their way or they 
cannot attend the Long Beach Scout Coun- 
cil’s mountain hikes and spring festivities. 
When members of the Long Beach, California, 
Kiwanis club heard of a group of twenty boys 
who would be deprived of the privilege of a 
spring outing for the want of two dollars, the 
amount that the food costs on the trip, an 
appeal to the club rounded up a dozen odd 
jobs. However, President Glenn W. Schei- 
decker was not satisfied and appealed to a 
prominent citizen, A. T. Jergins, who re- 
sponded with a proposition to hire the twenty 
boys for an afternoon to help clean up the 
grounds of a new home which he was con- 
structing. The boys had a great time picking 
up bricks and doing various odd jobs, but the 
real thrill was in earning the two dollars. 

Long Beach Boy Scouts have a warm spot 
in their hearts for the Kiwanis club. Three 
years ago the Kiwanians provided $5,000 for 
the erection of a cabin for the boys at Camp 
Taquitz, which is located in the San Jacinto 
Mountains at an elevation of 6,000 feet among 
the pines. This year the Kiwanians voted 
unanimously for an assessment of $20 per 
member in order to build a swimming pool 
at the Scout camp. The pool was completed 
in time for the first contingent of boys at- 
tending the regular summer camp. 

There is a good reason why Long Beach 
Kiwanians accomplish so much. Every mem- 
ber is on the job to carry his share of 
responsibility and to do his part. This was 
evidenced particularly during the intensive 
period of the Attendance Contest. Nine con- 
secutive 100 per cent meetings and a total of 
ten 100 per cent meetings out of twelve was 
the enviable record made by the 128 members 
of the club. 














Under-privileged boys of Long Beach, California, with some of the members of the Kiwanis club 
through whose generosity the boys were enabled to earn the necessary money to pay their way to 
the Boy Scout Camp. Kiwanians appearing in front row, left to right: George A. Powell, Immediate 
Past President; Walter C. Kempton, John B. White, Secretary, Glenn W. Scheidecker, President, 
Eugene Nesmith, Howard E. Deems, Vice-President, Jay K. Bangs and Scout Executive C. L. Appling. 























Newsboys’ Camp built by the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas. 


®@ Newsboys’ Camp Provided 
by Dallas, Texas 

Plans for building a recreation camp for 
the newsboys of Dallas, Texas, were origi- 
nated in 1929 upon the recommendation of 
Chairman Sam L. Mills of the club Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child. 

The camp and equipment cost around 
$3,500. Practically $2,100 in subscriptions 
from the members was collected during 1929, 
the balance of the required amount being 
subscribed and collected in 1930. 

The building of the camp was started 
about the 15th of April, 1930, and was com- 
pleted June 1. On June 10 the Kiwanians 
held their regular weekly meeting and lunch- 
eon at the camp, having an attendance of 
over 200 persons consisting of members and 
their wives, visitors and fifty or more news- 
boys, At that time the camp was dedicated 
to the Dallas Street and Newsboys Club of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The camp is ideally situated on a hill be- 
low the dam of White Rock Lake about 
seven miles from Dallas. There being plenty 
of level ground nearby, the boys will be 
furnished various means of recreation, such 
as baseball, tennis, croquet, fishing, swim- 
ming, boxing, wrestling (mats being in- 
cluded in the equipment), swinging trapeze, 
etc. All other necessary equipment has been 
provided by the club. 


®@ Salem, Ohio, Kiwanians 
Aid Community Development 

Salem, Ohio, Kiwanians are definitely 
working for the growth and progress of 
their community. 

The need of a modern plan of street nam- 
ing and numbering system became apparent 
last October in their city of approximately 
12,000 population. A campaign was started 
by the Kiwanis club with this end in view. 
The Kiwanians visited other service clubs, 
women’s organizations and business associa- 
tions and secured their codperation. As a 
result, the matter was submitted to the City 
Council in the form of a petition, the op- 
position was wiped out and ordinances ap- 
proved and made effective. 

Several weeks ago a concert by the Ohio 
State University Band was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club and $515.60 was cleared which 
will be donated to the Salem High School 
Band for the purchase of equipment and 
uniforms. 

A camp for under-privileged children is 
also of outstanding importance in the club’s 
activities. Kiwanian Dr. T. T. Church who 


is the County Health Commissioner is at 
the head of this project. 

Last year a shelter house was constructed 
and a playground established in Centennial 
Park by the Kiwanis club. This year they 
plan to erect a concrete band stand and 
rest rooms. 


®@ Auburn, New York, Host 
to Farmers 

Eighty farmers were the guests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Auburn, New York, at an 
agricultural meeting in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which Charles L. 
Messer, County Farm Bureau Agent, is Chair- 
man. The committee gave each Kiwanis 
member the opportunity to select his own 
guest but stipulated that he must be a farmer. 
To all those who were not well enough ac- 
quainted with a farmer to ask him to be 
present, the committee assigned one and 
made arrangements for the two to meet at 
the hotel that evening. In this way everyone 
present was at ease and there is no question 
but that this meeting did a tremendous 
amount of good in bringing about a better 
feeling and cementing friendly relations be- 
tween the farmers and business men. 

Each visitor was presented with a fine Stil- 
son wrench from the members of the Ki- 
wanis club. 

President Anthony J. Lauer of Auburn 
outlined to the guests some of the Objectives 
of Kiwanis, particularly the work with the 
under-privileged boys and the Committees on 
Agriculture and Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 

A varied program of entertainment was en- 
joyed and then the farmers were urged to 
back the Federal Farm Board and to join 
coéperative groups in a splendid address on 
“What the Federal Farm Board Has Ac- 
complished To Date” by Leonard A. Dalton, 
a member of the Binghamton, New York, Ki- 
wanis club and Chairman of the district 
Committee on Agriculture. 


@® West Monroe, Louisiana, 
Builds Boy Scout Cabin 

One of the most recently completed and 
attractive buildings in the Boy Scout Camp 
in the vicinity of West Monroe, Louisiana, 
is the cabin built by the Kiwanis club of 
that city. 

The sides of this cabin about half way up 
are built of peeled pine and cypress poles 
or small logs placed in a perpendicular posi- 
tion. The floor is of pine boards, while the 
roof is of pine boards overlaid with compo- 
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sition roofing. Pine pole walls cut off two 
small rooms in the back from the big main 
room, which is 30 by 30 feet. 

Jack Terriero was loaned to the Kiwanis 
club by the paper mill at Hodge to supervise 
the construction of the building. 

The cabin was built particularly for Troop 
32 of West Monroe, but is also used by other 
West Monroe troops. 


@ Playground Dedicated in 
Mount Carmel, Illinois 

A new municipal playground sponsored en- 
tirely by the Kiwanis Club of Mount Carmel, 
Illinois, was dedicated the early part of the 
summer. The program was held while hun- 
dreds of children played on the new devices 
that had been installed for their benefit. 
Hon. Theodore G. Risley made the principal 
address and short talks were made by Kiwan- 
ians J. M. Mitchell and Dr. S. W. Schneck. 

The equipment of the playground consists 
of four tennis courts, basketball, baseball 
and football grounds, sliding boards, ladders, 
swings, teeter-totters, merry-go-rounds, etc. 
To these others are to be added. 

Individuals in the vicinity of the park as 
well as organizations have become enthusi- 
astic in the work and have made flower beds, 
added shrubbery and are doing many things 
to aid in the beautification of the park and 
help make it a real playground. 


To date approximately $1,500 has been 
spent, the funds being derived from appro- 
priations by the club, subscriptions from the 
Kiwanis membership and other outside dona- 
tions. 


® Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Honors Kiwanis Club 

Five years ago the Kiwanis Club of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, spent $16,000 to restore 
an ancestral grove of beautiful trees and 
develop it into Allen Park. In July of this 
year the City of Allentown honored the 
Kiwanians by placing a bronze tablet in the 
park, setting it in a native granite boulder 
that is covered with lichens and mosses of 
many years’ accumulation. 


In 1925 this park possessed little more than 
a grove of magnificent trees and these were 
dying through lack of proper attention. A 
landscape gardener was called into consulta- 
tion who expressed the belief that practically 
all of the trees could be saved. He was then 
delegated by the club to make plans for the 
complete remodelling of the park’s scheme of 
walks, hedges and the addition of various 
features. 

The park was graded and a system of con- 
crete walks laid along the lines that had been 
followed by the people who use the park. 
Then every tree in the park was virtually 
placed in the hands of the doctor and surgeon. 
In this way every tree was saved and today 
they are better than they were ten or twenty 
years ago. In addition to this, large plantings 
of trees and shrubs were made. A hedge 
screening the entire western edge of the park 
was also set out. 

Another feature was the construction of an 
old-fashioned Colonial garden. Old-fashioned 
walks of flag were laid and fringing the walk 
hedges of boxwood were planted. Arbor vitae 
trimmed in conventional form is another fea- 
ture of this garden. 

Two cannons with collections of cannon 
balls were placed on the exterior of the 
walled-in dooryard. 
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In addition to these improvements the Ki- 
wanis club arranged for the removal of an 
unsightly pavilion that was in the park and 
a pretty lawn was developed in its place. 
Drinking fountains and twelve light standards 
of concrete, fashioned much like old-fashioned 
lamp posts, were set up. 

Through the benefaction of Captain H. S. 
MacLaine and in honor of his deceased wife, 
a bird bath of graceful design was placed in 
the park. Benches were placed near it. 

Improvement of the children’s playground 
was also made a part of the development of 
the park and all the school children were 
given the opportunity to plant a hedge. The 
plants were purchased with pennies con- 
tributed by the children. 

This notable work was directed largely by 
Kiwanian S. Clarence Swartz who was presi- 
dent of the club at the time the idea was 
developed and consummated. He later was 
the chairman of the committee ‘in charge of 
the work. 


® Macomb, Illinois, Club 
Meets in Mine 

The Northwestern Terra Cotta Mine at 
Colchester, Illinois, served as the place of 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Macomb, 
Illinois, recently. Kiwanian D. Clinton Gates 
of Macomb, a superintendent of the mine, 
arranged for the meeting. 

The table was set 150 feet below the earth’s 
surface about a quarter of a mile from the 
entrance. At one end of the table near the 
outlet of a fresh air ventilator pipe, there 
was hung an American Flag. A constant 
current of air kept the flag fluttering while 
a spotlight played on it, making a very im- 
pressive sight. 

After the meeting Kiwanian Gates took 
the members through the mine and explained 
the work and use of materials. 


@ Unit for Convalescent Children 
Built by Mobile, Alabama 

The Kiwanis club unit for convalescent 
children at the Mobile County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium was recently dedicated. It repre- 
sents an actual cost of approximately $11,000, 
including the erection of the building and 
installation of equipment. The building is 











equipped to accommodate twelve patients. 
Clarence L. Hutchisson of Hutchisson, 
Holmes and Hutchisson and A. H. Downey 
were the architects and R. E. Sunberg Con- 
struction Company the builders—all Kiwan- 
ians. 

Interest was first taken by Mobile Kiwan- 
ians in tuberculosis work during the ad- 
ministration of Howard Baldwin. At a meet- 
ing of the club directors at his home it was 
first suggested that a play be given and 
Kiwanian Charles E. Meredith, who was 
present and who had brought to the attention 
of the club the idea of having a yearly play, 
was given authority to look into the possibili- 
ties of putting on the first play. Judge David 
Edington was appointed to look into the 
question of assistance in the tuberculosis 
work and he submitted a proposal to the 
club as a whole. It was unanimously agreed 
to build a convalescent unit which was done 
at a cost of about $3,000 and paid for by 
the presentation of a couple of plays. The 
first play “The Tailor Made Man” was 
carried through under the able guidance of 
William Buck Taylor who was president of 
the club in 1922-23. 

After this unit had been completed the 
great need for a children’s unit was realized 
and immediately steps were taken to place all 
the available money from future plays into a 
fund for the establishing of this children’s 
unit. 


The Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
of the club of which William E. Kennedy is 
chairman decided that nothing better could 
be done with the funds from the last play 
than to equip this unit so the funds to the 
amount of $1,500 have been appropriated. 


@ Model Playground Established 
in Alton, Illinois 

In the early part of 1928 the Kiwanis Club 
of Alton, Illinois, voted to make the estab- 
lishment and equipment of a model Kiwanis 
playground their major objective and bud- 
geted $2,000 for this purpose. A lease for 
ten years on a four-acre tract with an option 
to purchase it at any time was secured at 
a rental of $1.00 per year. Since that time 
from their club funds and donations from 
interested citizens, $3,100 has been secured 
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and expended in improving and equipping 
these grounds until today they are considered 
by the community as one of the most out- 
standing civic contributions in many years. 

From 100 to 300 boys and girls of Alton 
enjoy the playground each day, It is equipped 
with four diamond ball grounds, two tennis 
courts, swings, merry-go-rounds and other 
complete standard playground equipment 
operated under supervised directors furnished 
by the playground and recreation board of 
Alton, of which Kiwanian Secretary O. E. 
George is secretary-treasurer. 

Every member of the club with President 
Walter L. Budde and Secretary O. E. George 
has worked closely with the Playground Com- 
mittee which is composed of Kiwanians John 
C. Butler, Walter Wood and Edward W. 
Brown. 

The efforts to beautify and improve these 
grounds will be continued and five years from 
now the Alton Kiwanis Water-Tower Play- 
ground will have few equals. 


® Camp Repaired by 
Augusta, Georgia 

Augusta, Georgia, Kiwanians took a day 
off to repair Camp Kiwanis built by the club 
in 1922. 
gathered together their tools and _ rehabili- 
tated the camp for summer use by girls of 
the Y. W. C. A. The bills were paid by 


members who were not present. 


Sixteen members donned overalls, 


@ 4-H Club Rally Sponsored 
by Kingston, New York 

The Kiwanis Club of Kingston, New York, 
sponsored Ulster County 4-H Club Rally Day. 
Thirty-five Kiwanians and wives joined the 
boys and girls for the picnic lunch. Each 
took three to five boys or girls with him and 
visited with them until the noon assembly 
was called to order by Frederick R. Chidsey, 
President of the Kiwanis club. 

Kiwanian Judge Joseph M. Fowler spoke 
briefly complimenting the 4-H Club members 
on the work that they were doing. Assem- 
blymen Millard Davis responded in behalf 
of the 4-H Clubs, thanking the Kiwanians 
for their codperation. 

More than 520 people were served at the 
picnic lunch furnished by Kiwanis. After 




















Some of the children who are daily enjoying the Water-Tower Model Playground established by Alton, Illinois, Kiwanians. Seated in the foreground, left to 
right are: Rev. O. H. Heggemeir, President of the Playground and Recreation Board of Alton and Past President of the Kiwanis club; John Springman, 
Treasurer of club; L. E. Bothell and John VY. Kinzel. These men have at all times been active in promoting the playground activities of the club and have 


all been at some time or other members of the Playground Committee. 
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the picnic the 450 club members and | = 


leaders paraded to Reade’s Kingston 
Theatre where they were admitted 
free. Prizes were awarded to the 
various clubs at the theatre for the 
excellence of their work, attendance, 
parading, club yells, etc. 

Kiwanian Bernard V. Joy, county 
club agent, who had charge of the 
rally is a former Oregon 4H Club 
member, His father, Albert C. Joy, 
is a member of the Ashland, Oregon, 
Kiwanis club. 


® Clinic Partially Supported by 
Richmond, Virginia 

A sum of $1,800 has been assured 
by the Kiwanis club for the support 
of a clinic at Richmond, Virginia. 
This, together with 
from various other sources, will be 
disbursed by the Medical College of 
Virginia in charge of the clinic, for 
the purchase of braces and appliances 
and for the part-time salary of a 
physiotherapist. 

Dr. Thomas F. Wheeldon of Rich- 


mond originated the idea of a net- 


possible sums 


work of clinics available to every 

child in every community of the 
s 

state, — 


A special committee of Kiwanians 
has secured a voluntary motor corps 
of ladies to transport the cripples to 
and from the clinic on the three days 
of the week that it operates 


® Summit, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
Dedicate Wading Pool 

The Kiwanis wading pool in Summit, New 
Jersey, was recently dedicated and formally 
turned over to the city. It is the most popular 
of the recreational facilities and much satis- 
faction and pleasure is afforded Summit 
Kiwanians in knowing what fun the kiddies 
have every day in the big cement saucer. 


® Millersburg, Ohio, Club 
Small in Size Only 

Millersburg, Ohio, Kiwanians claim the 
highest per capita work among under-privi- 
leged children in Kiwanis International. 
Since the first of the year this club of nine- 
teen members has had nineteen poor chil- 
dren operated on for tonsils and adenoids 
besides outfitting many others. This is more 
than one child per man. 


® Marshall, Texas, Kiwanis Golf 
Course Builds Playgrounds 

Marshall, Texas, Kiwanians have provided 
a “playground to build playgrounds.” They 
built the Bluebonnet Golf Course and the 
profits derived from the course go into the 
fund of the club to be used for the establish- 
ment of community -playgrounds. 


@ They are Busy at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Kiwanians of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
judging from a report of their activities for 
the first six months of this year, are ever on 
the alert for opportunities to be of service. 

Some of their activities are: Provided for 
a charge at the day nursery; gave $20 to pay 
part of the Y. M. C. A. Camp expense of three 
boys; donated $60 to the district for child 
welfare; $75 given to the Girl Scouts for 
equipment and repair at the cabin; paid out 
$350 to the Endowment Fund pledge; $160 
paid out to students from the Student Loan 
Fund that they might pursue their work. 


Temper 
California, Kiwanis club, coéperating with Ramona Chapter, 
Sens of the Golden West, and the La Mesa Club on the occasion 
ef the celebration of the 88th anniversary of the Francisco Lopez 


ary monument with plaque ‘unveiled by the New! 


discovery of gold, 


@ Newhall-Saugus, California, 
Takes Part in Dedication of 
Gold Discovery Site 

The Newhall-Saugus, California, Kiwanis 
club, coéperating with Ramona Chapter, Na- 
tive Sons of The Golden West, and the La 
Mesa Club (History and Land Marks), cele- 
brated the eighty-eighth anniversary of the 
Francisco Lopez discovery of gold at the 
original site in Placeritos Canyon, about one 
mile east of Newhall, California. This dis- 
covery was made on March 9, 1842, six 
years before the Marshall finds were made 
on Sutter’s Rancho on the American River 
in 1848. 

A temporary monument with plaque prop- 
erly inscribed was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies in the presence of about 500 
people by Mrs. Refugio Belderrain, grand 
niece of Francisco Lopez. A tree planting 
ceremony was carried out by the Grand 
Officers of the Native Sons of The Golden 
West. Mr. J. A. McNaughton, President of 
the La Mesa Club set an appropriately 
worded plate upon “The Oak of the Golden 
Dreams” under which Lopez had rested just 
before the discovery. 

Adolfo Rivera, Secretary of the La Mesa 
Club, presided. Senator R. F. Del Valle 
spoke for the Native Sons, while Arthur B. 
Perkins spoke for the Kiwanis club. 

This is the first step in a more elaborate 
program outlined by those organizations 
which includes the dedication of a Cali- 
fornia State Land Marks Park upon the 
same site, erection of a permanent granite 
monument, to Lopez, the Pioneers, and the 
discovery, and perpetuation of other points 
of historic interest in and about Newhall. 


® Burlington, New Jersey, Sponsors 
a Vocational Guidance Club 

The sponsoring of a Vocational Guidance 
Club in the high school is one of the activi- 
ties of the Kiwanis Club of Burlington, New 
Jersey. Kiwanian Vann H. Smith, supervis- 
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ing principal of the high school and 
chairman of the club Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
is in charge. 

This club is comprised of students 
in the junior and senior classes and 
an adviser particularly interested in 
the problem of counseling arfd voca- 
tional guidance. Both students and 
the school are being benefited 
through its activities. During the 
first ten months of its existence it 
aided the school financially; encour- 
aged secondary school education in 
the township through members of 
the club attending the eighth grades 
of the community schools and speak- 
ing to them on the courses given at 
the high school, the value of a high 
school education and the plan of the 
building, as well as an explanation of 
extra-curricular activities; assisted in 
the orientation of the incoming 
freshmen; brought to the high school 
student, speakers who might assist 
them in their choice of life work; 
placed before the students material 
concerning schools of higher educa- 
tion which may tend to encourage 
them to study further whenever pos- 
sible. 

The club members -have filled in 
Strong’s Vocation Interest blanks and 
with the assistance of the adviser 
they attempt to diagnose their own interests 
and tendencies in terms of a future work as 
types of interest are pointed out to them. 





us, 
Native 





@ Staten Island, New York, 
Contributes to Boy Scouts 

The Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, New 
York, has voted to contribute $1,000 a year 
for a period of five years to the Boy Scout 
organization of its city to aid in the pur- 
chase of land for a permanent short term 
Scout camp. 


@ Lawn Party Celebration on All 
Kiwanis Night in Laredo, Texas 

Kiwanian Thomas J. Murray and Mrs. 
Murray were hosts to 125 Kiwanians on All 
Kiwanis Night, at their beautiful home in 
Laredo, Texas. 

The spacious grounds and gardens sur- 
rounding their residence were lighted with 
brilliant flood lights and rays of myriads of 
other lights of varied hues in trees and 
shrubs. Hundreds of bulbs were used of 
each color as well as Japanese lanterns 
which were strung around among the trees 
and lily pond. 

The dinner was served on the lawn at five 
long tables, President William J. Neblett, Jr., 
presiding as toastmaster and Lyle J. Perkins 
acting as song leader. Six fine prizes, three 
for the ladies and three for the men, were 
presented during the dinner and every person 
present was given a souvenir worth $1.00. 

A splendid program, dancing, bridge and 
music were enjoyed after the dinner. 

Laredo Kiwanians are up and doing, hav- 
ing taken part in many civic and public proj- 
ects and identified themselves in the work of 
aiding under-privileged children and promot- 
ing playground activities. Interest in educa- 
tion and looking after the youth has been 
foremost this year. Several loving cups have 
been supplied as prizes in track meets of the 
high school and another objective along this 
line has been to sponsor baseball among the 
youngsters of the city. 
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The Children Know Them 


Kiwanis International has a record for 
community service that recommends it to the 
attention of the public. A gathering such as 
that which is now under way in Atlantic 
City is of real meaning to our people. Their 
clubs that are doing things for their com- 
munities will show the way to other clubs 
to be important and helpful factors in 
human affairs. 

Above all other things, the Kiwanis clubs 
of our country more than justify their 
existence by what they are doing for the 
so-called under-privileged children. It 
makes no difference what city you may look 
to, if there is a Kiwanis club there, some 
sort of program is being steadily carried for- 
ward that seeks to better the opportunities 
of unfortunate children and to give to their 
lives some measure of pleasure. Kiwanis 
picnics for poor children, orphans and crip- 
pled children are a common thing in most 
of the cities of this and neighboring countries. 
Boys’ clubs in the larger communities are 
receiving the support and active assistance 
of the Kiwanians. These club members are 
always seeking ways and means to better 
the general lot of boys and girls who are 
sadly in need of some brightening influence 
in their lives. 

So it is that in every community where a 
Kiwanis club exists, children who might 
otherwise have only a drab existence will be 
found to be the most enthusiastic boosters 
for Kiwanis International. They get the 
kindly touch of that organization. They find 
the Kiwanians are their friends. 

And anything that makes such an im- 
pression on the little ones has much to 
recommend it. 

—FEditorial in Telegraph Herald, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Folks are divided into three 
workers, jerkers, and shirkers. Kiwanis has 
place only for the first named. 

—Detroit, Mich. 


groups— 


If You Cannot Do What You Like 
Then Like What You Do 


So many of us nowadays complain about 
our lot. Our jobs are all wrong, the whole 
scheme of things are out of joint for us, the 
world is going to pot, and a lot of rubbish 
of the same thought. 

Cheer up. As the simpleton said, “Mebbe 
it ain’t so, after all.” We all have our mo- 
ments—of likes and dislikes. It seems to me 
that the successful men I know, or have 
known or read about, are the boys who have 
had to do all their life the things they did 
not want to do. Had to do it because it was 
their job to do it. They made the best of it, 
hit the old ball on the beezer and hit the top. 


Quips and Comments 


<<< x >>> 


We are but creatures of Fate. We come, 
from doddling babes we grow up into men 
and women, a few years then to doddering 
old men and women, and then the curtain 
falls. 

But it’s great while we are here. So, let’s 
not complain. Let’s hit the old ball hard, 
and go on and upward. It’s the only way. 
Meet it. Fight it. Learn to like it. I mean 
LIFE. 

—Kiwanis Flip-Up, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Ever Been to Kiwanis? 

Ever been to a Kiwanis meeting? Go next 
time you get a chance. It’s full of the touch- 
and-go, come-on-boys, you-ain’t-seen-nuthin’- 
yet spirit. What’s the word? Verve—eh 
what? 

All in a space of sixty minutes. No pro- 
gram to misguide you, you are full of a feel- 
ing of whatnextness. A bit breathless, slightly 
giddy from the speed of it, you are having a 
swell time. You feel like throwing something 
at the head man when he gongs down the 
last speaker because time’s up. 

—Editorial in Clearwater, Florida, Sun. 


Toot Your Horn 
When you drive along the highway, even 
country lane or byway, 
You’re reminded that you’re just a total 
loss; 
You’ve got dandruff, halitosis, you should take 
gigantic doses 
Of the stuff that makes the office boy the 
boss. 


It’s the land of advertising; everywhere they 
are advising 
That you buy a Doctor Eliot Five-Foot 
Shelf, 
That you smoke a fragrant Camel, use a 
Hartmann when you travel, 
And drink Ovaltine to fortify yourself. 


Perhaps you are annoyed, but their spell you 
can’t avoid 
In paper, movie show or magazine; 
And when they’ve caught your eye you go 
right out and buy 
The products whose enticements you have 
seen. 


There’s a moral to my fable; you may see if 
you are able, 
“There’s a Reason” for this advertising 
blaze; 
Do not waste another minute—let the world 
know you are in it, 
And ADVERTISE, my gentle friend—IT 
PAYS! 
(Written by a Kiwanian advertising man) 
—Indianapolis Kiwanian. 


Do You? 

It woud be interesting to know just how 
many Kiwanis Magazines go without being 
read. How about the one arriving each 
month in your mail? You pay for it. Find 
time to read it. That’s not asking too much, 
The Magazine is the real clearing house of 
the organization in transmitting a report of 
the manifold activities and doings of Kiwanis. 
What is being done elsewhere can at least 
in a measure be done here. 

—Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Are you a Kiwanian or do you just eat 


lunch? 
—Pasco, Wash. 





You’re Welcome! 

Mr. R. Armistead Grady of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, who has been Secretary of the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District since 1927 sent the 
following note of thanks to International 
Headquarters: 

“Permit me to express to you my 
thanks and appreciation for the prompt 
and efficient manner in which you 
handled my request for information rela- 
tive to outstanding Kiwanians. It just 
happens that only last night I was think- 
ing about my nine years as secretary of 
the Duluth club and with that thought 
came the thought and realization that in 
all that time I have never once failed to 
get what I asked for from International 
and that’s some record.” 


Next to religion, music is one of the great- 
est civilizing powers. 


—Neenah, Wisc. 


Check Yourself 

One of the strange quirks in human nature 
is the alacrity with which we pounce on any 
shortcoming in our government, our eco- 
nomic system, our employer, our grocer and 
our garage man, in contrast to the tolerance 
with which we view our personal follies. 

All of us are beset with limitations. The 
first essential for progress is to recognize our 
weaknesses and take pains to overcome them. 
When we have done this, we are fit for 
civilized society. 

Once a man has taken a sober look at 
himself, and has made an honest report, he 
has moved forward. His next step should be 
to make himself as useful as he can. Let 
him give his job, his employer, and his com- 
munity a square deal by close application to 
his little task. Soon he will find that larger 
tasks are passed to his desk, and that tangible 
appreciation of his effort is finding its way 
into his pay envelope. 

By giving a square deal we get a square 
deal. 

—Kodak. Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
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Efficiency Contest Reports 
for 1929 (Montreal, Que.) 


(From page 444) 
3. Business STANDARDS 
Two regular meetings were in charge 
of this committee, one on May 16, when 
we listened to an interesting address by a 
chartered accountant on “Budgetary Con- 
trol,” and one on July 25 on “Visible 
Recording” by an expert on this subject. 


Kiwanis Industrial Exposition 

To replenish our Community Fund for 
the 1930 activities, our club conducted an 
Industrial Exposition at the Forum from 
September 17 to 21. The whole work of 
managing, selling of booths, 
space in pro- 


organizing, 
selling of advertising 


grammes, advertising, etc., was entirely 
carried out by the membership. No out- 
A great majority of 
the exhibitors were members of the club 
and besides helping our Community 
Fund, it brought to the notice of the 


public the importance of the business 


side help was used. 


houses, industries and coéperation that 
are represented in the club. It was a won- 
derful display of goods manufactured or 
handled by those exhibiting. Those mem- 
bers who came in the professional class 
purchased four booths in which were 
exhibited several of our activities and 
also enabled us to provide booths for in- 
stitutions in which we are interested as 
mentioned in another part of this report. 

The results obtained from this Exposi- 
tion were as follows: 


Net Revenue .. .$8,242.05 
Profit realized by School for 
Crippled Children . $300.00 
St. Anne’s Hospital 178.00 
Montreal Assoc. for 
the Blind 210.00 
Poppy Day Relief Fund. 150.00 
St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade 100.00 
Government Hospital 
SO oe 710.31 = 1,648.31 
Making a total of $9,890.36 


We might add that the publicity gained 
by the organizations mentioned above 
means much more than $1,648.00 actu- 
ally obtained by them at our Exposition. 


4. Rurat anp Urpan REvations 

This committee took charge of our 
regular meeting of December 19. All 
members of this committee are interested 
in the production and selling of farm 
products. They supplied as a speaker, 
the Live Stock Commissioner for the 
Dominion and his subject was, “Improv- 
ing Canada’s Live Stock Products.” 


5. VocaTionaL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 


Boys’ Farm and Training School, 
Shawbridge, Que. 
This school for delinquent boys, located 


about thirty-five miles from Montreal, has 
received continuous support since we 
built their hospita] several years ago. 
Two of our past presidents are ex- 
ceptionally active with the management. 
Details of this activity are: 
Field Day arranged and conducted, 
donating prizes amounting to $143.00. 
$1,000 donation was made to their 
General Fund. 


Girls’ Industrial School, Sweetsburg, Que. 
This school for delinquent girls is 

situated about fifty miles from Montreal. 
Our Annual Picnic was given here, 

donating prizes amounting to $75. 

Our members attend these picnics with 
their wives, conduct the different races, 
and provide the food for the whole party. 

Donated $350 to partially equip a gym- 
nasium. 


Montreal Vocational Guidance Committee 

A member of our club is the Treasurer 
of the General Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of the city and is our representa- 
tive to that committee. 


B. Other Activities 
1. GENERAL WELFARE 
St. Anne’s Military Hospital 

This hospital, located twenty-five miles 
from Montreal, is for returned soldiers. 
Our activities are carried on throughout 
the year and in most cases, take the form 
of entertainments or concerts, which are 
more fully described as follows: 

Seventeen concerts were given, 73 of 
our members participating. 

Donated on all of the above occasions, 
cigarettes, records, playing cards and 
magazines. 

Donated new piano and bench (value 
$350). 

Donated radio and loud speaker. 

Donated golf sticks and balls. 

Donated fresh flowers to 50 bed pa- 
tients, Dec. 24. 

Donated 800 cigarettes, Dec. 24. 

Donated gramophone with 
(value $280). 

During our visits, sale of work done by 
the soldiers amounted to over $400 and 
was made possible by the efforts of our 
committee. 

The donation of a booth at our Indus- 
trial Exposition, made possible a net sale 
of $178 of soldiers’ work, as well as $150 
worth of poppy wreaths and through the 
publicity gained there, many more orders 
were sent in after the Exposition was 
over, 

Donated Prizes for their Annual Field 
Day. 

Conveyed 30 patients from St. Anne’s 
to the city (25 miles) and entertained 
them at a football match. 

Donated material and labour and erec- 
ted a bandstand (value $350). 


records 


Magazines 
Five hospitals and institutions were 
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regularly supplied with magazines col- 
lected and delivered by our members. 


Miscellaneous 

Seven members assisted in canvassing 
for the Federated Charity Drive. 

Donated $25 to the Violet Day Cam- 
paign Fund. 

Arranged and conducted concert at the 
Laurentian Sanatorium at St. Agathe, 60 
miles from Montreal. 

An officer of the club laid a wreath of 
poppies on the Cenotaph on Armistice 
Day. 

Donated $100 to the Montreal General 
Hospital for their blood transfusion fund. 

Donated $100 to the Royal Victoria 
Hospital for their blood transfusion fund. 

Contributed to Provincial Hospital 
Fund, five cents on each meal purchased 
by our members at the different meetings, 
which amounted to well over $500 in the 
year. 

2. Community WELFARE 
Music 

Community singing is an annual ac- 
tivity instituted by this club several years 
ago. It appears to be more popular each 
year. 

We refer here, of course, to the work 
done by this committee outside of our 
regular club luncheons. 

Amplifiers or loud speakers are pro- 
vided at a cost to the club of $1,000 per 
year for Fletcher’s Field which is located 
in the centre of the city and at which 
location, eight weekly sing-songs were 
held this summer. The average attend- 
ance at these functions is between fifteen 
and twenty thousand people. Canadian 
songs and good wholesome entertainment 
are always featured. 

In addition, our committee during the 
year visited institutions and nearby local- 
ities, conducting 29 sing-songs, all of 
which were well patronized. 


Bandstand Fletcher's Field 

Through our requests, the City of Mon- 
treal rebuilt the foundations and repaired 
the bandstand on Fletcher’s Field and 
thereby provided a stand for community 
singing, band concerts, etc. 
Registration of Church Tax 

We have petitioned the Quebec Provin- 
cial Government to make null and void 


any church tax not duly registered 
against church property subsequently 


purchased by any corporation or any per- 
son not professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion. 
Christmas Cheer 

For a number of years, we have made 
a practice of donating baskets to deserv- 
ing families. This year 620 baskets at a 
retail value of over $4.00 each were made 
up and donated. These baskets contained 
substantial dinners sufficient for 3,100 
persons and over 2,000 toys for the chil- 
dren. The purchasing, packing and de- 
livering were carried out entirely by our 
members. 
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St. Columba House 

Donated $250 to equip Dental Clinic at 
St. Columba House. 
Verdun Mental Hospital 

Donated prizes valued at $50—Verdun 
Mental Hospital Field Day. 
Grace Dart Hospital 

Donated $250—Grace Dart Home Hos- 
pital. 
Catholic Big Sisters 

Donated -$50—Catholic Big 
General Fund. 


Sisters’ 


Grey Nunnery 

Provided our usual Christmas treat of 
oysters, candies and cigars to the old 
people at the Grey Nunnery. 

General Hospital 

We have an official representative to 
the Montreal General Hospital who is a 
member of their Board. 

3. Civic IMPROVEMENT 
Public Conveniences 

We have conferred on numerous occa- 
sions with the authorities of the City of 
Montreal to install public conveniences, 
but while our requests have received 
favourable consideration, it has been de- 
cided to postpone action until certain 
proposals regarding subways, etc. are 
determined. 

Clean Up Montreal 

We provided speakers to address high 
school pupils and to assist in this move- 
ment which was sponsored by the Mon- 
treal Civic Improvement League. 

4. Boys’ & Girts’ Work 

(other than Under-Privileged Child) 
Parks and Playgrounds 

This activity is carried out annually at 
twelve supervised playgrounds in con- 
gested areas. This year, 15 play-fests 
were given; 498 prizes donated to win- 
ners; 612 rubber balls were given the 
very small children. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS 

Billeted 20 Australian boys for five days 
on their world tour and entertained them 
with a visit to the C. P. R. Angus Shops. 
A special train was used for this purpose. 

Our Sunshine Committee visited 45 of 
our members during the year, sending 
flowers to those who were ill. 

Our Publicity Committee was at all 
times in close touch with district and In- 
ternational in obtaining very satisfactory 
publicity, particularly in connection with 
our district bulletin, “K-Ray.” 

Very satisfactory publicity was ob- 
tained in the press of all of our activities. 

A total of 991 automobiles was used 
throughout the year in connection with 
the activities outlined in the previous 
paragraphs. 





dicts 

Il. ATTENDANCE 
Mem- AT- PER- 
DATE BER- TEN- CENT- 
SHIP DANCE AGE 
Jan. 3 218 144 66.05 
ae 218 138 63.30 


Jan. 17 218 143 65.59 
aa 218 141 64.67 

a 218 148 67.27 
Feb. 7 220 138 62.72 
mS Ee 216 151 69.58 

os: 3a 217 151 70.04 

a 217 151 69.58 
Mar. 7 217 152 70.04 
4 219 159 72.60 

a ae 220 163 74.09 

re ahaa 220 146 67.27 
Apr. 4 | 149 67.42 
Po 220 143 65.00 

+5 18 220 154 70.00 
ae 221 174 78.73 
May 2 220 140 63.63 
5 9 219 139 63.47 
i 221 142 64.25 

On ae 221 118 53.39 

: ae 223 138 61.92 
June 6 223 140 62.78 
“ 13 222 135 61.26 

rs 20 223 135 60.53 
"ae 223 131 58.74 
July 4 221 137 61.99 
1] 221 123 55.65 

aa 221 133 60.18 

“3 25 221 118 53.39 
Aug. 1 221 126 57.01 
" 8 221 120 54.29 

i“ 15 221 125 56.56 

pele 221 120 54.29 

is 29 222 115 51.80 
Sept. 5 222 143 64.41 
ae 222 143 64.41 

és 19 222 131 59.00 

ad Oo 222 14] 63.51 
Oct. 3 221 148 66.96 
"10 220 148 67.27 

se jhe 220 146 66.36 

2 24 220 149 67.72 

Es 31 221 145 65.6] 
Nov. 7 222 150 67.56 
eee 222 156 70.27 

a paid 150 67.56 

~~ a 221 168 76.01 
Dec. 5 222 160 72.07 
aeEe 223 162 72.64 

Mi Art AD 224 146 65.62 

t: @t 225 123 54.66 
AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 1929. 64.40 


10 members have 100% for the year and 
5 others have missed only one meeting. 


o— 





Ill. PROGRAMMES, COMMIT- 
TEES AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


PROGRAMMES 

Our Programme Committee throughout 
the year arranged programmes for the 
regular meetings in such a manner as to 
appeal to the membership as a whole, 
thereby doing their utmost to keep up 
attendance and interest of members. 

A variety of subjects was selected and 
the best speakers procurable in each case 
were chosen. 

Committees were encouraged to take 
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charge of meetings and, as will be noted 
below, with a degree of success. 

The following is a list of all our regular 
meetings, giving the names of the speak- 
ers and their subjects: 

Jan. 3—Dr. Robert Norwood—Instal- 
lation of Officers, Ladies’ Day. 

Jan. 10—Mr. S. Morgan Powell—“The 
Press and its Public.” 

Jan. 17—Dr. W. D. Tait—*Vocational 


Guidance.” 


Jan. 24—Mr. J. A. Livingston— 
“Rubber.” 
Jan. 31—Closed Meeting—Discussion 


on Objective. 

Feb. 7—Dr. Howard Barnes—*My 
Work on the St. Lawrence.” 

Feb. 14—Mr. B. K. Sanowell— 
“Economic Aspects of the St. Lawrence.” 

Feb. 21—Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald—*Birth- 
day” 11th Anniversary. Club Foundation 
Day. 

Feb. 28.—Rev. W. H. Jones, 
B. D.—*St. David’s Day.” 

March Dean Carlisle—“The 
Juvenile Court.” 

March 14—J. P. Callaghan, K. C.— 
“The Life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee.” 

March 21—Dr. Herbert Sanders, F. R. 
C. O.—*Musie and Life.” 

March 28—Mr. Albert Chamberlain— 
“Immigration and the Welfare and Wel- 
come of British Newcomers.” 

April 4—Rev. Dr. Idris Evans—“Con- 
ditions in Mining Areas of Great Britain.” 

April 11—Mr. A. I. Morrison—“British 
Boys on Canadian Farms.” 

April 18—Closed Meeting—Discussion 
on Club’s Major Objective and Adoption 
of Griffintown Club Project. 

April 25—Rev. Canon Gower-Rees— 
“England.” 

April 25—Evening Meeting—Offcial 
Visit of International President. 

May 2—Col. H. J. Mackie—“Canadian 
Trade with Russia.” 

May 9—Mr. W. Lewis Butcher—“Boys’ 
Work.” 

May 16—Mr. W. B. Carswell, C. A— 
“Budgetary Control.” 

May 23—Mr. Percy F. Berry of Mel- 
bourne—* Australia.” 

May 30—Closing up of $125,000 Grif- 
fintown Club Campaign. Special Enter- 
tainment. 

June 6—Prof. W. W. Goforth—“Little 
Known Facts of the St. Lawrence Water- 
ways.” 

June 13—Rev. J. W. Clarke, M. C.— 
“Canada.” 

June 20—Kiwanian J. Wearing, M. A. 
—‘Labour’s Conquest of Great Britain.” 

June 27—Prof. G. B. Roatta, of Italy— 
“Workshops for the Tubercular.” 

July 4—E. J. L’Esperance—“Canadian 
Citizenship.” 

July 11—Mr. Robt. W. Fenton—“Crime 
from the Standpoint of a Criminal.” 

July 18—Rev. W. Alnutt Mitchell— 
“Personal Experience of Scapa Flow” 

July 25—Mr. L. F. Adams—“Visible 


Recording.” 


B. A., 


7—Rev. 
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Aug. 1—Kiwanian John Hay—*“The 
Progress of the Telephone.” Moving Pic- 
tures. 

Aug. 8—Special Entertainment. 

Aug. 15—Kiwanian P. A. Clarkson. 
Reading the Club’s District Efficiency 
Report. 

Aug. 22—Major Hugh M. Bell—‘“Con- 
ditions in the West Indies.” 

Aug. 29—Rev. Dr. Leslie Pidgeon 
“Social Responsibility.” 

Sept. 5—Rev. Dr. L. C. Douglas—“The 
First Unspanked Generation.” 

Sept. 12—The Mayor of Montreal 
‘Expositions in Montreal and Toronto.” 

Sept. 19—-Judge J. F. McKinley— 
“The Juvenile Delinquent and the Home.” 

Sept. 26—Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell 
“Mental Hygiene, its Significance for the 
Individual.” 

Oct. 3—J. H. T. 
Work in Montreal.” 

Oct. 10—Dr. G. W. Parmalee—“Adult 
Education at Home and Abroad.” 

Oct. 17—Kiwanian Stanley Oliver— 
“Trip to Greeneley Island.” 

Oct. 24—Kiwanian R. L. Calder, K. C. 

“The Small Duties of Citizenship.” 

Oct. 31—Hon. C. P. Beaubien—“The 
Economic Desirability of Fostering Home 
Trade.” 

Nov. 7—Howard ‘Angus 
“Miss Canada’s Print Dress.” 

Nov. 14—Hon. Peter Heenan—“The 
Work of the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment.” 

Nov. 21- -Ladies’ Day. 


Committee. 


Falk—*“Federation’s 


Kennedy— 


Entertainment 


Nov. 28—The Past Presidents of the 
Club—Various Aspects of Kiwanis. Past 


Presidents’ Day. 

Dec. 5—Closed Meeting—Annual Elec- 
tions. 

Dec. 12——Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell—*Men- 
tal Hygiene Insuring for the Child a 
Healthy Mental Development.” 

Dec. 19—H. S. Arkell—‘“Improving 
Canada’s Live Stock Products.” 

Dec. 26—Father and Child Day. 

It is to be noted that the following meet- 
ings were in charge of committees men- 
tioned: 

Jan. 10—Publicity 

. 17—Vocational Guidance 
Feb. 21—Education 

7 28—Special Committee for Welsh 

National Day 
March 14—Special Committee for Irish 
National Day 

- 21—Celebrated Music Week 
April 11—Social Service 
“4 25—Special Committee for Eng- 

lish National Day 
May 9—Inter-Club Relations 

. 16—Business Standards 
July 4—Dominion Day Celebration 

* 25—Business Standards 
Aug. 15—Education 
Oct. 31—Celebrated “Made in Can- 

ada” Week 
7—Celebrated “Canadian Book” 


Week 


Nov. 


Nov. 21—Education 
Nov. 28—Education 


Dec. 19—Special Agricultural Com. 


Booster 

A classification boost was given at each 
meeting. In addition to the boosts at our 
regular meetings, the following boosts 
were given: 

Feb. 26—26 boosts, special dinner and 

dance. 

April 25 
dance. 

June 24—45 boosts, All Kiwanis Night. 

Oct. 31—64 boosts, Hallowe’en party. 


12 boosts, special dinner and 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Our Community Singing Committee as- 
sisted at 42 regular meetings. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
At 36 regular meetings, special enter- 
tainment was supplied by this committee. 


SociaL ACTIVITIES 

Our Social Committee arranged for the 
very successful functions listed below, all 
of which were well attended and much 
appreciated by the members and their 
ladies: 

Feb. 6—A dinner dance—contributing 
$18.46 to our Community Fund. 

March 4—Theatre night and supper, 
contributing $150 to Community Fund. 

April 25—Approximately 350 mem- 
bers, ladies and guests attended a dinner 
dance to receive International President 
O. Sam and Mrs. Cummings. 

June 24—110 Kiwanians and Ladies 
attended a combined regular meeting and 
dinner dance on All Kiwanis Night. 

Oct. 31—A Hallowe’en Dinner Dance 
was given with an attendance of 122. 

Dec. 26—Observed Father and Child 
Day. 





SPorRTS 

June 6—Club golf match held at Isle- 
mere Golf and Country Club—26 mem- 
bers present. 

Sept. 11—Inter-club golf matches be- 
tween Rotary and Kiwanis—result was a 
draw. Rotary and Kiwanis players pres- 
ent at this game contributed a total of 
$50 to be given to the Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Nov.—A Bowling League was formed. 
Each Monday and Thursday from 5:00 
to 6:30 p.Mm., between fifty and sixty 
players participate. Prizes are donated 
each week by various members. 


CoMMITTEES 

The work of this club is carried out by 
two groups: (a) The Executive; (b) 
Committees. 

(a) Our Executive Board is composed 
of seven officers (including the immediate 
past president) and seven directors. Each 
director is held responsible for the func- 
tioning of a group of committees. Our 
past presidents form themselves into an 
Advisory Board which is headed by an 
immediate past president as chairman. 

Our Executive Board met regularly 
once a week throughout the entire year 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


and the meetings were well attended. The 
average attendance was 40 meetings with 
three with an attendance of 50. 

Many of our past presidents attended 
these meetings, giving their mature advice 
when called upon to do so. 

(b) The membership is divided into 
27 committees, besides committees ap- 
pointed for special work. The regular 
committees are: 


Attendance Properties 
Booster Reception 
Business Stand- Social Service 
ards Automobile 
Classification and Community Singing 
Membership Entertainment 
Education Resolutions 
Finance St. Anne’s Military 
Good Will and Hospital 
Grievances Scribe 
House Sergeant-at-Arms 
Inter-Club Sunshine 
Music Social 
Public Affairs Sports 
Publicity Stunts 
Programme 


Every member is on at least one com- 
mittee. The chairman of each committee, 
or a representative of his committee at- 
tends what we call the Chairman’s Busi- 
ness Meeting. This meeting is held regu- 
larly once a week throughout the year. 
The president presides at this meeting 
and reports are asked for from each com- 
mittee. We call it the “Workshop” of our 
club. These meetings are well attended; 
the average attendance of committee rep- 
resentatives was 31. The average attend- 
ance of members of the Executive was 20 
meetings. 

Any member of the club is privileged 
to be present and many members who are 
not chairmen or representing any particu- 
lar committee attend regularly. Taking it 
altogether, our average attendance of 
members at these meetings was 24. 

We have been successful in having 
many of our newer members attend and 
they benefit greatly from the knowledge 
and information gained. 

Many useful recommendations are 
made by this group which are later con- 
sidered by the Executive Board. 

In addition, practically all of our com- 
mittees held many committee meetings 
themselves, such as the Social Service 
Committee which held nine meetings, the 
Social Committee, four meetings, etc. 

Many of this group are our representa- 
tives on outside organizations. 





IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
INTER-CLUB MEETINGS 

Feb. 22—Visited London club, 2 members 
attending. Mileage, 2 @ 898 mi.—1796 
miles. 

March 1—Visited Ottawa club, 6 mem- 
bers attending. Mileage, 6 @ 224 mi. 
—1344 miles. 

April 25—Officially entertained repre- 
sentatives from other clubs as follows: 
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1 Calgary; 3 Quebec City; 3 Ottawa; 
1 Noranda. 

May 9—FEntertained officially the St. 
Lawrence and St. Johns, P. Q. clubs, 
Rotary, Lions, Kinsmen, Century, Pro- 
fessional Boys’ Workers, Boys’ Life 
Council were represented. 

July 23—Visited Winnipeg club, 3 mem- 
bers attending, including our president 
and a past president. Mileage 3 @ 
2,824 mi.—8,472 miles. 

Aug. 6—Visited Portland, Maine, club, 9 
members attending, including our dis- 
trict trustee and secretary. Mileage, 9 
(@ 566 mi.—5,094 miles. 

Aug. 15—Visited St. Johns club, 18 mem- 
bers attending, this included a golf 
match and supper. Mileage, 18 @ 54 
mi.—972 miles. 

Oct. 17—Visited Plattsburg club, 45 mem- 
bers attending. Supplied the speaker, 
entertainment, presented a Union Jack. 
Mileage, 45 @ 148 mi.—6,660 miles. 

Dec. 6—Visited Ottawa club, 3 members 
attending. Mileage, 3 @ 224 mi— 
672 miles. 

Making a total mileage for inter-club 
visits of 25,010 miles. 

Besides the above, we wish to record 
visits of our members to the St. Lawrence 
club, as follows: 


Jan. 60 July 22 
Feb. 31 Aug. 20 
March 30 Sept. 13 
April 34 Oct. 21 
May 26 Nov. 40 
June 25 Dec. 25 

206 41 


Total—347 

Many of our members who represent 
large industries in this club are obliged 
to be out of town a great deal and due to 
this fact, they are able to visit many clubs 
throughout Canada and the United States 
and in many cases convey to these clubs 
the greetings of this club. Many of these 
members are on our Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations for this purpose. Our 
records show that 247 visits of this kind 
were made during the year. In this con- 
nection our 2nd vice-president visited 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Seattle clubs 
and conveyed the greetings of this club 
to them. This is over and above the fig- 
ures mentioned previously. 

Speakers were supplied by us to other 
clubs as follows: 

Jan. 23—St. Lawrence club 

March 5—Cornwall club 


April 3—St. Lawrence club 

April 23—Portland, Me. club 

April 25—St. Johns, Que. club 

April 30—Malone, N. Y. club 

May 16—Plattsburg, N. Y., club 
(entertainment only) 

July 16—Moose Jaw, Sask. club 

Oct. 17—Plattsburg, N. Y. club 

Nov. —St. Lawrence club 


(2 speakers) 
Dec. —St. Lawrence club 
(1 speaker) 


Besides the above, the Rev. William J. 
Johnston, one of our members, was one of 
the main speakers at the International 
convention at Milwaukee, as well as a 
guest speaker at the New England Dis- 
trict Convention at Poland Springs. 

Our weekly notice was sent to 77 clubs 
each week and to twelve other organiza- 
tions such as newspapers, etc. We, in 
turn, received 24 bulletins each week from 
other clubs. 

—— 


VY. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


Our district trustee attended the meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees in 
Hamilton on January 7. 

District Governor A. G. Gaul visited us 
officially on February 28. 

International President O. Sam Cum- 
mings visited us on April 25. 

District Lieutenant-Governor 
Russell visited us on April 25. 

One of our members, E. J. L’Esperance 
was chairman of District Committee on 
Public Affairs. 

One of our members, A. L. Fyon, was 
chairman of District Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. 

Four of our members, including the 
two official delegates, attended the Inter- 
national convention in Milwaukee. Our 
president, one of the delegates, was ac- 
companied by his wife. Total registration 
of five. Mileage, 5 @ 1,196 miles—5,980 
miles. 

Three official delegates, the district 
trustee, the president, and the secretary 
attended the district convention at Big- 
win. There were 32 other registrations. 
Total of 35. Mileage, 35 @ 996 miles— 
34,860 miles. 

One of our directors, the Rev. William 
J. Johnston, was elected Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor for the Eastern Division of this dis- 
trict. 

Our president and secretary were ap- 
pointed to take part in the district con- 
vention at Bigwin as leader in discussion 
at Presidents’ Meeting and chairman of 
Secretaries’ Meeting, respectively. 

From our membership, Kiwanis Inter- 
national has appointed J. Walter C. Tay- 
lor on Committee on United States-Can- 
ada Week and William S. McLennan on 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada. 

We won the District Efficiency Cup at 
the district convention in our division and 
also the Henry J. Elliott Memorial Effi- 
ciency Bell which is awarded to the club 
gaining the highest percentage of effi- 
ciency in the district, regardless of the 
size of the club. 

All International and district dues and 
accounts have been fully paid as rendered. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tue Kiwanis Cius oF Montreat, 

Inc. 1929 
W. S. McLennan, President. 
A. H. Milne, Secretary. 


George 
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Leadership Responsibility 


(From page 431) 

and of the Dominion to the man who has 
so ably, capably and zealously and with 
such confidence, filled the position of In- 
ternational Secretary. One of the men 
who is always welcome to our prairie 
land when he comes to visit our clubs 
there, who brings us enthusiasm and in- 
spiration and most valuable assistance, 
is our genial friend, Secretary Parker. 

It has always been a source of surprise 
to many who do not understand the ideals 
and the religion of Kiwanis as to why so 
many of the smaller clubs with a very 
limited membership can go on from year 
to year maintaining their interest and 
their enthusiasm. There again the reason 
is primarily, of course, because of the 
ideals of Kiwanis, and very largely be- 
cause of the great efforts and sacrifice 
and ability and patience of the men who 
have occupied executive positions in con- 
nection with these smaller clubs. There 
are times of discouragement, times when 
the future looks dark. I know, because I 
have discussed this with some of the 
officials during my period of office as 
District Governor of Western Canada. 

Let me say to those who may feel dis- 
couraged that if you persevere and study 
again the principles underlying this great 
organization you will be impelled to 
forge ahead as others have done. Let 
me remind you of the words of the great 
Napoleon, when he said: “Victory be- 
longs to the most persevering.” Or the 
words of Burke, who once said, “The 
nerve that never relaxes, the eye that 
never blanches, the thought that never 
wanders—these are the masters of Vic- 
tory.” 


What Perserverance Has Done 


Let perseverance be your watchword! 
It was perseverance that built the pyra- 
mids of Egypt’s plains, erected the gor- 
geous temple at Jerusalem, enclosed in 
adamant the Chinese Empire, scaled the 
stormy, cloud-capped Alps, opened a 
highway through the watery wilderness 
of the Atlantic, leveled the forests of the 
new world and reared in their stead a 
community of states and nations. Per- 
severance has wrought from the marble 
block the exquisite creations of genius, 
painted on canvas the gorgeous mimicry 
of nature, and engraved on a metallic 
surface the viewless substance of the 
shadow. Perseverance has harnessed 
thousands of iron steeds to as many 
freighted cars, and set them flying from 
town to town and nation to nation, tun- 
neled mountains of granite, and anni- 
hilated space with the lightning’s speed. 
It has whitened the waters of the world 
with the sails of a hundred nations, navi- 
gated every sea and explored every land. 
It has reduced nature in her thousand 
forms to as many sciences, taught her 
laws, prophesied her future movements, 
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measured her untrodden spaces, counted 
her myriad hosts of worlds, and com- 
puted their distances, dimensions, and 
Genius darts, flutters and 
but perseverance wears and wins. 


velocities. 
tires; 
Thomas A. Edison once stated, “I never 
did anything worth doing by accident, 
anything I have begun is always on my 
mind and I am not easy while away 
from it until it is finished.” 

There is scarcely anything within the 
realm of human activity which cannot 
be accomplished through insistent per- 
severance. A man who gives himself 
wholly to his work is certain to accom- 
plish something and if he has ability and 
common sense his success will be great. 
iow Bulwer wrestled with the fates to 
change his apparent destiny! His first 
novel was a failure; his early poems were 
failures; and his youthful speeches pro- 
voked the ridicule of his opponents. But 
he fought his way to eminence through 
Oh, the joys of 
defeat if they tend to stimulate a deter- 


ridicule and defeat. 


mination to succeed! 


Gibbon worked twenty years on his 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Noah Webster spent thirty-six years on 
his dictionary. What a sublime patience 
he showed in devoting a life to the col- 
lection and definition of words! George 
Bancroft spent twenty-six years on his 
“History of the United States.” Newton 
re-wrote his “Chronology of Ancient Na- 
tions” fifteen times. George Stephenson 
was fifteen years perfecting his locomo- 
tive; Watt, twenty years on his condens- 
ing engine. Harvey labored eight long 
years before he published his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. He was 
then called an impostor by his fellow 
physicians. Amid abuse and ridicule he 
waited twenty-five years before his great 
discovery was recognized by the pro- 
fession. 

Opposing circumstances create strength. 
Opposition gives us greater power of re- 
sistance. To overcome one barrier gives 
us greater ability to overcome the next. 

A Chinese student, discouraged by re- 
peated failures, had thrown away his 
book in despair, when he saw a poor 
woman rubbing an iron bar on a stone 
to make a needle. This example of 
patience sent him back to his studies 
with a new determination, and he be- 
came one of the three greatest scholars 
of China. 

Benjamin Franklin had this tenacity 
of purpose in a wonderful degree. When 
he started in the printing business in 
Philadelphia, he carried his material 
through the streets on a wheelbarrow. 
He hired one room for his office, work- 
room and sleeping-room. He found a 
formidable rival in the city and invited 
him to his room. Pointing to a piece of 
bread from which he had just eaten his 
dinner, he said: “Unless you can live 
cheaper than I can you cannot starve me 


out.” This rival had once boasted that 
he would drive Franklin out of business. 

Webster declared that when a pupil 
at high school he never could get up and 
declaim before the school. He said he 
committed piece after piece and rehearsed 
them in his room, but when he heard 
his name called in the schoolroom and 
all eyes turned towards him, the room 
became dark and everything he ever knew 
fled from his brain; but he became the 
Webster’s te- 
nacity was illustrated by a circumstance 


great orator of America. 


which occurred when he was attending 
school. The principal punished him for 
shooting pigeons by compelling him to 
memorize one hundred lines of Virgil. 
He knew the principal was to take a cer- 
tain train that afternoon so he went to 
his room and learned seven hundred lines. 
He went to recite them to the principal 
just before train time. After repeating 
the hundred lines he continued until he 
had recited two hundred. The principal 
anxiously looked at his watch and grew 
nervous, but Webster kept right on. The 
principal finally stopped him and asked 
him how many 
“About five hundred more,” 


more he had learned. 
said Web- 
ster, continuing to recite. 

“You can have the rest of the day for 
pigeon-shooting,” said the principal. 

These are just a few of the hundreds 
of examples that might be given of the 
reward of persistence. An hour a day 
for twelve years more than equals the 
time given to study in a four-year course 
in high school. Yet how many people 
we find, who allow the days to pass by 
without any attempt at self- 
improvement or gaining a wider knowl- 
edge of the things of life. All great 
triumphs come as the reward of persistent 
effort and these triumphs seldom come 
without having to experience severe han- 
dicaps. 


serious 


Difficulties Create Courage 

The apprenticeship of difficulty is, how- 
ever, one which the greatest of men have 
had to serve. We may see the visible 
success at which a man has arrived, but 
forget the toil and suffering and _ peril 
through which it has been achieved. 
When a friend of a famous general was 
complimenting him on his possessions 
and good fortune, the general said: “You 
envy me, do you? Well, you shall have 
these things at a better bargain than | 
had. Come into the court; I'll fire at 
you with a gun twenty times at thirty 
paces, and if I do not kill you, all shall 
be your own. What! you will not! Very 
well; recollect, then, that I have been 
shot at more than a thousand times, and 
much nearer, before I arrived at the 
state in which you now find me!” 

Many have to make up their minds to 
encounter failure again and again before 
they succeed but if they have pluck, the 
failure will only serve to rouse their 
courage, and stimulate them to renewed 
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efforts. When Mr. Cobden first appeared 
as a speaker at a public meeting in Man- 
chester he completely broke down, and 
the chairman apologized for his failure. 
Mr. Disraeli failed and was derided at 
first and only succeeded by dint of great 
labor and application and lived to be- 
come one of the most effective and im- 
pressive of parliamentary speakers. 

The lives of some of the greatest men 
have been a continuous struggle with dif- 
ficulty and apparent defeat. Dante pro- 
duced his greatest work in penury and 
exile. Banished from his native city by 
the local faction to which he was opposed, 
his house was given up to plunder, and 
he was sentenced, in his absence, to be 
burned alive. When informed by a 
friend that he might return to Florence 
if he would consent to ask for pardon 
and absolution, he replied: “No! This 
is not the way that shall lead me back to 
my country. I will return with hasty 
steps if you, or any other, can open to 
me a way that shall not derogate from 
the fame or the honor of Dante; but if 
by no such way Florence can be entered, 
then to Florence I shall never return.” 

It is not ease and facility that try 
men and bring out the good that is in 
them, so much as trial and difficulty. 
Adversity is the touchstone of character. 
Men apparently useless and purposeless, 
when placed in positions of difficulty and 
responsibility, have exhibited powers of 
character before unsuspected. 

We have each to do our duty in that 
sphere of life in which we have been 
placed. Duty alone is true; there is no 
true action but in its accomplishment. 
Duty is the end and aim of the highest 
life; the truest pleasure of all is that 
derived from the consciousness of its ful- 
fillment. Of all others, it is the one that 
is most thoroughly satisfying, and the 
least accompanied by regret and disap- 
pointment. In the words of George Her- 
bert, the consciousness of duty performed 
“Gives us music at midnight.” 

And may I just quote for the benefit of 
those of us who may at times be discour- 
aged in our attempt at leadership in our 
varied activities of life—may I quote the 
first verse of that poem of Kipling’s: 
“If you can keep your head when all 

about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on 





you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubt- 
ing, too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don’t give way to hating 
And yet don’t look too good nor talk 
too wise, 
Yours is the world and everything that’s 
in it, 
And what is more, you'll be a man, 
my son.” 
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Houston’s Knot-Hole Gang 


By J. D. FarrincTron 


Child Welfare Director, Kiwanis Club of Houston, and Executive Secretary, Knot 
Hole Gang 


(HE Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas, 

and its Knot-Hole Gang are enjoy- 

ing the biggest season in the his- 
tory of the gang. From a membership 
of about 6,000 in 1927, this project has 
developed into a gang of approximately 
16,000. That “good news” spreads is evi- 
denced by the interest in the work con- 
ducted by the Houston Kiwanis club, as 
towns within a radius of thirty to forty 
miles have organ- 
ized Knot-Hole 
Gangs, affiliating 
with the Houston 
gang. In the smaller 
towns the churches 
and Sunday schools 
are instrumental in 
stimulating interest 
and attendance, and 
as the business men 
of these towns bring 
the boys to Houston 
every week, arrang- 
ing for their trans- 
portation, the work 
is without a doubt meeting with success. 
At the first baseball game for the gang, 
there was an attendance of 1,750 with 
boys from Galveston, fifty miles from 
Houston. 

Early in the spring, a half-hour broad- 
cast over KPRC informed parents of the 
work of the gang, and immediately pre- 
ceding the baseball season, the club con- 
ducted a theme contest to stimulate in- 
terest among the boys. The prize winning 
theme, “What the Knot-Hole Gang Means 
to a Boy” was won by thirteen-year-old 
Charles Riesen. 

The big event of the year was the pres- 





Charles Riesen, 
Winner in Theme 
Writing Contest 


ence of Babe Ruth, who presented the 
prize for the theme, a suit of clothes 
offered by Kiwanian Leopold Meyer. 
Babe Ruth not only made Charles Riesen 
very happy in congratulating him, but 
pleased every boy by making an address. 
Loyal L. Nelms, President of the club 
made the welcoming talk and Kiwanian 
Fred N. Ankenman, President of the 
Houston Baseball Association which 
works with the Kiwanis club in sponsor- 
ing the Knot-Hole Gang, talked on the 
benefits of the gang to the boys of Hous- 
ton and its environs. The presentation of 
the Buffalo baseball players by Joe 
Schultz, manager, further delighted the 
boys, and the “hot dogs” served by the 
city firemen closed a real big party, 
attended by about 3,000 boys. 

Attendance at baseball games is not 
the only feature of the work. A section 
of the grand stand is reserved for the 
gang, and an interesting feature of the 
work is the general good conduct and the 
care that both the White and Colored 
Gangs take of the part of the park re- 
served especially for them. Organized 
songs and yells are a feature of the gang’s 
activities at the games, and, of course, 
loyalty to the Houston Buffs is unstinted. 

Supervision of the boys at the games is 
in general charge of the Kiwanis club 
director of boys’ activities, with codpera- 
ting leaders from the different boys’ wel- 
fare organizations of the city. This co- 
operation is one of the things that makes 
the gang distinctly worth while. 

That the Knot-Hole Gang is a project 
in boys’ work that is attracting attention 
is evidenced from the inquiries received 
from eight cities in four states. 





Important Business Problems 


(From page 435) 


to reduce their living scale any more than 
is necessary. Times do come, however, 
when along certain lines and in various 
industries it is advisable to cut wages, 
just as times arise when it is only fair 
to raise them. 

What I plead for is a different attitude 
of mind on the part of both capital and 
labor. I want capital to be willing to raise 
wages without being bludgeoned into it, 
and I ask labor to be reasonable and 
realize that sometimes, occasionally, 
wages ought to be reduced. If we get 
some kind of codperation we shall begin 
to get somewhere on this very great 
problem. 


Foreign Trade 
With regard to foreign trade, which is 
also pretty well clinched into the tariff, 
I realize that we must encourage this. 
But I say encourage it so far as we can 
without wrecking our tariff policy. 

It is truthfully said that in Europe 
today they can only pay back of their 
great debt of more than eleven billion 
dollars to us, either in gold, services, or 
goods. That means goods. I believe that 
the entire situation will improve if we 
have a moderate, a reasonable tariff, 
and if we indulge in reciprocity, as I 
believe that we soon will, particularly 
with the great Imperial Dominion of 
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Canada represented here today, the only 
country in the world which is separated 
from another of equal rank and import 
by an imaginary line. 

Yes, the United States and Canada can 
sit down around a long table and work 
out a system of reciprocity, equitable and 
satisfactory to each one of them. That 
magnificent example should be made of 
world-wide application. I do not think 
that our protective tariff is going to pre- 
vent us from collecting the great volume 
of the war debt in spite of what Mr. 
Poincaré may have said. When Poin- 
caré accuses America of selfishness, he 
gives vent to one of the most humorous 
remarks that has ever been spoken since 
the war. 

All we need in this juncture is common 
sense applied to all these problems. 
Mergers and consolidations, the order oi 
today, will only fail if common sense does 
not govern them. You can get anything 
too big, even an elephant. But, keep it 
within limits and considerable may be 
gained from merger and consolidation 
along sane lines. 

I am no Pollyanna. On the other hand, 
I am no Raven. I do not unduly encour- 
age you today, because I know that this 
great land of ours does face serious prob- 
lems, some of them political and some of 
them economic. But you in this hall rep- 
resent the new America, from the shores 
of Maine to the beautiful coast of Cali- 
fornia; the great West is here; the over- 
enthusiastic and emotional South; and on 
the north our brethren across the imagi- 
nary Canadian line. For us, the day after 
tomorrow is the greatest of all days in 
the whole catalog of American history. 
On that day we recall the sacrifices and 
unselfish devotion of the great Washing- 
ton. On that day we may, too, hear the 
measured tones of Abraham Lincoln’s 
voice at Gettysburg as he delivered that 
classic of the ages in his majestic address 
on that day of peace. We remember also 
the forthright patriotism, the disregard of 
class and privilege that was the dominat- 
ing characteristic of Theodore Roosevelt. 
We also remember how Woodrow Wilson 
sacrificed his life for an ideal. 

We have difficulties. We have troubles. 
But we have a wonderful heritage. Thank 
God for America! Thank God for the 
spirit of our youth! Thank God for the 
traditions of our past! And thank God 
that in his Almighty Providence and 
never-failing love He has made it possible 
for us to take up the baton of the genera- 
tions that are gone, as in a great relay 
race, and to carry it ever onward along 
the track of Time, so that in our day we 
may be worthy of the noble men and 
women who have gone before. 





Kiwanis is a musical scale which gives 
harmony to the community when all are in 
tune. You are a note in the scale so do not 
destroy the harmony by being a “sour” note. 


—Circleville, Ohio 





Miami in 1931! 
Florida District Joins Miami in Invitation 


for 1931 Convention 


T THEIR meeting last month the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees cast 
an affirmative vote to hold the 1931 
convention in Miami the first week in 
May. According to the Constitution of 
Kiwanis International the vote cast by the 
delegates at the International convention 
merely signifies the desire of the delegate 
body for the place of the next convention, 
but it is the vote of the International 
soard which decides the matter. 

In spite of the fact that no clubs other 
than those of Greater Miami had qualified 
to extend an invitation for the 1931 con- 
vention, making the selection of Miami 
by the delegates a foregone conclusion, 
the clubs of the Florida District, partic- 
ularly those of Greater Miami, neverthe- 
less, went to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense in making a creditable display at 
Atlantic City, and in extending the in- 
vitation in an artistic and impressive way, 
thus contributing to the success of the 
Atlantic City Convention. 

Wearing their flaming orange-colored 
ties, decorated with a palm tree and a 
Florida moon, a group of more than 100 
Florida Kiwanians swung into action 
on the opening day of the Atlantic 
City Convention. They greeted 
every delegate to the con- 
vention with a personal in- 
vitation to meet them in 
Miami next year. Thou- 
sands of the delegates co- 
operated by wearing bril- 
liantly Miami 
badges throughout the con- 
vention, and the orange neck- 
ties, several 
hundred of 
which 
later distrib- 
uted, lighted 
up every 


Cc vlored 





were 


gathering of 
Kiwanians. 
At every 
district din- 
ner each 





delegate was 
again re- 
minded of 
the 1931 con- 
vention city 
by the dis- 
tribution of 
cigars pro- 
vided by the 
Tampa club, 
the glacine 
wrapper of 
each cigar 

















vitation from the Tampa Kiwanians for 
the Miami Convention. The St. Peters- 
burg club, not to be outdone in evidencing 
Southern hospitality presented unique 
favors-—polished scales from tarpons— 
South Florida’s sportiest game fish. Each 
scale was enclosed in an envelope bear- 
ing greetings from the St. Petersburg 
Kiwanians. 

The attractions of Miami and Florida 
were harmoniously brought before the 
convention by the famous West Palm 
Beach Kiwanis male quartet and by the 
Mobile, Alabama, glee club, these musical 
organizations being sent to Atlantic City 
by their respective clubs as a special cour- 
tesy to Miami, and to evidence the united 
welcome of the Southland to Kiwanis 
International. 

The West Palm Beach quartet com- 
posed of Earl C. Rumsey, William C. 
Deady, Lloyd J. Netts and Edward F. 
Stumpf, with Faber Bollinger as pianist, 
made its second appearance at an Inter- 
national convention, having sung for 
Miami last year at Milwaukee. Edward 
Stumpf is president of the West Palm 
Beach club and Faber Bollinger is a 
past governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict. This quartet sang before 

the general assembly three 

times, at nine of the district 
dinners, during the formal 
presentation of the Miami 
invitation on the last day 
ot the convention, and on 
innumerable impromptu oc- 
casions in the convention 
hall corridors and in hotel lob- 
bies. 

There was 
no busier 
place at the 
convention 
than the 
Florida Dis- 
trict head- 
quarters, lo- 
cated a few 
feet from 
the conven- 
tion hall, its 
location em- 
blazoned on 
banners over 
its entrance. 
Hundreds of 
beautiful 
photographs 
of Miami 
scenes were 
artistically 
arranged on 











being im- 
printed with 
a special in- 





Abeve: John A. Cleveland, president of the Miami club, snapped 
while taking « stroll down the Boardwalk. Below: West Palm c 
Beach Male Quartet, left to right: Earl C. Rumsey, Ist Tenor; tin 
William C. Deadly, 2nd Tenor; 
Edward F. Stempf, Bass. Faber A. Bollinger was accompanist. 
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boards, 
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tinuous flow of delegates in and out of the 
door testified to the interest of Kiwanians 
in their next convention city. 

Booklets describing Miami by word and 
picture were distributed by thousands, 
and folders containing Miami’s high and 
low temperatures for every day of 1929 
were perused by visitors with astonish- 
ment bordering on unbelief, for the fold- 
ers showed by official reports that Miami 
had an average of but four days per year 
of ninety degrees or over. 

There was a mad rush to the Florida 
headquarters on the third day of the con- 
vention when the news was bruited about 
that Miami coconuts “in the shell” were 
being distributed. 

Aiding the delegation from Florida 
in its expressions of cordiality were rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Government, 
with displays of pictures of Havana and 
other sections of the “Pearl of the An- 
tilles,” and descriptive literature bearing 
an invitation from Cuba to the Kiwanians 
to meet in Miami in 1931, and emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Havana is only two 
hours by air from Miami. 

Miami’s formal invitation was pre- 
sented in unique fashion as one of the 
closing events on the convention program. 
A moving picture, opening with bird’s- 
eye views of the Miami skyline, flashed in 
breath-taking succession beautiful scenes 
of the Magic City, its hotels, homes, gar- 
dens, parks, outdoor amphitheater and 
the varied and exciting sports on land and 
water for which this Southern playground 
has become noted, brought a mighty cheer 
from the delegates. 

While the picture was being shown, 
the West Palm Beach male quartet sang 
songs of Miami and the South, and at its 
conclusion John A. Cleveland, president 
of the Miami club, in the shortest intro- 
duction of the convention, presented Gov- 
ernor Harold Hippler of the Florida Dis- 
trict, who invited Kiwanis International 
to assemble in Miami next year as the 
guests of the Florida District. He called 
attention to Miami’s peculiar charms and 
subtropical attractions, its infinite variety 
of sports, the ample convention accom- 
modations, mentioning the fact that 
Miami has the fourth largest hotel ca- 
pacity of any city in the United States, 
and that the hotel rates quoted for next 
year’s convention are the lowest offered 
Kiwanis International in several years. 

As Governor Hippler concluded, a 
group of Postal Telegraph messenger 
boys came down the aisle bearing a huge 
canvas which when unrolled and hung 
before the delegates proved to be an im- 
mense telegram, said to be the largest 
one ever delivered, which was sent to the 
convention by the mayor, city commission, 
chamber of commerce and various civic 
organizations of Miami to express their 
desire to help entertain the 1931 conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International. 

A telegram from Kiwanian Doyle Carl- 
ton, Governor of the State of Florida, 
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which was almost as large, hung in the 
convention hall corridor, expressing his 
hope that the Kiwanians would meet in 
Miami next year. This telegram was type- 
written on the largest typewriter in the 
world which is kept at Atlantic City by 
the Underwood Typewriter Company. 

Hundreds of other telegrams of invita- 
tion from mayors, chambers of commerce, 
Rotary, Civitan, Exchange and Lions 
Clubs of nearly every city and town in 
Florida, were displayed on bulletin boards 
in the Florida headquarters. 

Preparations for and the carrying out 
of Florida convention campaign at At- 
lantic City were directed by E. B. Moylan, 
Jr., chairman of the Florida District On- 
to-Miami Committee, who arrived at At- 
lantic City several days in advance of the 
convention, and Lynn J. Irvin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Miami club, was in charge of 
the Florida headquarters. 





The Constitution and 
Our Government 

(From page 437) 
bidden. The states could adopt their 
own constitutions within the limits of the 
great Constitution. Unless by that in- 
strument a thing was forbidden to the 
states they were free to determine for 
themselves with this limitation, namely, 
the original thirteen might come into the 
system by ratification of the instrument. 
All the rest must seek admission. They 
had no indefeasible right to admission. 
And having received authority to prepare 
and adopt a constitution, if there was 
anything in it repugnant to the great 
Constitution, their application might be 
postponed or rejected altogether. Two 
states, Texas and California, have been 
admitted otherwise. One of the greatest 
things in our Constitution is this dual 
system, with its federal agency of gov- 
ernment and its state agency. It is a 
bulwark against tyranny, for tyranny and 
despotism is as characteristic of a bureau- 
cratic system as it is of a monarchic. 

4. Another point to observe is the fact 
that the Constitution and the laws and 
treaties made pursuant thereto are the 
supreme law of the land. Congress is 
not supreme over the states. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is not supreme. 
The National Judiciary is not supreme. 
Each is supreme in its own field in the 
exercise of the functions assigned to it. 
The state, through the proper agency, 
is supreme over the life and property of 
the individual. Executive, Congress, and 
federal court are powerless to intervene. 
A law of Congress is supreme only when 
there has been made within the assign- 
ment by the Constitution to that body 
the power to make it. The law of the 
state is equally supreme where it has 
been made within the authority assigned 
to it by the Constitution. The sovereignty 
of the people is now exercised by the fed- 





eral government to which the particular 
function had been duly assigned and 
again exercised by the state when to it 
has been assigned this function. The 
state hangs a man for a murder commit- 
ted within its borders, for such power 
has been placed by the Constitution with- 
in the power of the state; the federal gov- 
ernment hangs a man for a murder com- 
mitted on the high seas, for the same 
Constitution has assigned to it jurisdic- 
tion over such cases. Sovereignty rests 
with the people, who through the Con- 
stitution, following the method prescribed 
by it, assign the functions, now here, now 
there, and each agency, state and federal, 
should guard jealously against encroach- 
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ment by the other. Encroachment on the 
one side led to a great Civil War which 
finally settled the disputed question. That 
fact led to a great swing in the other 
direction until from time to time danger 
has appeared since then. It is necessary 
for our ultimate liberty and the main- 
tenance of free and just government that 
the states should maintain and exercise 
the governmental functions assigned to 
them. 

5. Finally, I point out that the whole 
is a unity, so provided by the Constitu- 
tion. What is the United States of Amer- 
ica? It is a great people, located in a 
definite territory, chiefly in the central 
and southern part of North America, 
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having a political organization, described 
in a written Constitution in which cer- 
tain general functions of government are 
assigned strict limitations to an 
agency called the federal government and 
functions, 


with 


certain other governmental 
and to another agency, namely, the several 
states with their counties, municipalities 
and districts, etc.,-are assigned other and 
broader functions with less limitations. 
The whole governmental system, federal, 
state and local, with the people who made 


it and the territory in which they live 


constitutes the United States of America. 

Fourth of July orators used to scream 
“E Pluribus Unum” (Out of many, one). 
It contains a profound truth. Our nation 
Out of a multitude of 
created 


is a great unity. 


governmental agencies, each 
through the Constitution and each regu- 
larly assigned its proper function, and 
out of a multitude of people, each de- 
siring the ends of reason, justice and 
great 


truth, we have the 


Country. 


unity—Our 


Omaha Welcomes President Crossman 


MAHA is proud of Ray Crossman. 
Representatives of the city and 
civic organizations as well as 


scores of citizens and local Kiwanians 


told him so at the reception given him 

























following his return from the fourteenth 
annual convention in Atlantic City. More 
than seventy-five automobiles filled with 
admiring friends met President Crossman 
at the station and escorted him to the 
Hotel Fontenelle for the reception and 
breakfast. 

In compliance with Mayor Richard 
Metcalfe’s request to eliminate all un- 
necessary noise in the city, the parade to 
the Hotel Fontenelle was silent, but the 
absence of bellowing automobile horns 
and blaring brass bands did not stifle the 
enthusiasm of the reception. 

Nearly 200 members of the Omaha 
club and friends of “Ray”—for that is 
the amiable manner in which all who 
know the International President address 
him—assembled at the reception break- 
fast where in hearty acclamation, city and 
civic officials told him of Omaha’s appre- 
ciation of the honor bestowed upon him. 

“Mr. Crossman has had great prede- 
cessors in his exalted position,” declared 
Mayor Metcalfe, in his address following 
the breakfast, “but they have a great 





successor who brings keen business and 
executive ability to the discharge of this 
important duty.” 

Glen B. Eastburn, commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, added the con- 
gratulations of the Chamber 
of Commerce, by stating 
that “Omaha is honored by 
Ray’s and we 
pledge our hearty support.” 

A third speaker at the 
breakfast, Dr. Howard B. 
Talbott, pastor of the Dun- 
dee Presbyterian Church, 
where President Crossman 
has been a trustee for the 
past fourteen years, paid 
tribute to Ray’s fine charac- 
ter by saying that “he has 
always stood for those real 
things which make a com- 
munity great and enduring.” 

Added to the congratu- 
lations expressed at the 
breakfast were official greet- 
ings from Robert Arm- 


election, 
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strong, Lieutenant-Governor of the Ne- 
braska-lowa District, who headed a 
delegation from Auburn, Nebraska, as 
well as scores of greetings from Nebraska 
and Iowa clubs. 

The Rotary Club of Omaha also paid 
their compliments to President Crossman 
with the presentation of a bouquet of 
flowers. 

In President Crossman’s response to 
the congratulatory addresses he promised 
Omaha and cities everywhere affliated 
with Kiwanis International “vigorous and 
immediate direction of the strength of 
Kiwanis toward emphasizing those ele- 
ments in community life which lead to 
confidence and progress.” He announced 
the motto for his administration to be 
“Continue to Build.” 

Seated at the speakers’ table with 
President Crossman were Mrs. Crossman, 
“First lady of Kiwanis,” his son Raymond, 
Jr., and small daughter, Joan, Mayor and 
Mrs. Metcalfe, Hayden W. Ahmanson, 
President of the Omaha club and wife, 
Commissioner Eastburn, Dr. and Mrs, 
Talbott, Mr. and Mrs. Claire Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Barton, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Rudisell. Mr. Barton is one of Mr. 
Crossman’s law partners and Mr. Rudi- 
sell, vice-president of the Omaha club, 
was chairman of the reception committee. 

But the receptions did not end with the 
breakfast. The same day that Ray arrived 
was the regular Kiwanis day and so a few 
hours after the breakfast, he was again 
féted at the meeting of the club. 

And again—Friday evening August 15, 
the Omaha membership honored Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Crossman with a dinner 
dance at the Happy Hollow Club. At 
this affair President Ahmanson presented 
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Above: Raymond M. Crossman of Omaha, Nebraska, receiving the congratulations of Mayor Richard 

L. Metealfe of Omaha on his return heme from the Atlantic City Convention where he was. elected 
International President. 

Below: Left te right: Raymond W. Crossman, Jr., Mrs. Crossman, Joan, International President 


Raymond M. Crossman, and Mayor Metcalfe. 
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International President Ray with a hand- 
some wrist watch. Inscribed on the back 
of the watch were these words: 

“To International President Ray From 
the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, August 15, 
1930.” 

Mrs. Crossman was presented with a 
large bouquet of flowers. The tables at 
the dinner, which was attended by about 
100 guests, were arranged to form the 
Jetter “K.” 

On the following day while Ray was 
displaying his “timely” gift to a group of 
friends, he was heard remarking in gen- 
uine fashion, “Gee, those folks are cer- 


tainly good to me!” 





Tonsils 


I think when doctors operate 
On little boys, an opiate 
Should be administered to Dads, 
As well as to the little lads. 


You see—before the doctor’s through, 
Dad’s had an operation too. 

Though wielded by adroit hands, 

The knife in Dad’s heart always lands. 


I think an anesthetic strong, 

Should be supplied for Dads, along, 

About the time a little lad, 

So limp and white, comes back to Dad. 
—Grapvy—Duluth 





Big Business 
(From page 439) 

but we believe also in prevention. We en- 
deavor to find the causes of crime, the 
motives or impulses that prompt to trans- 
gressions. But notwithstanding this con- 
stant tendency to reform transgressors or 
human beings branded criminals, it was 
not until 1898 that it was thought advis- 
able to separate the juvenile offenders 
from the adult offenders. Up to that time 
many a boy who had the misfortune to go 
astray or who stole a loaf of bread to 
satisfy the terrible pangs of hunger, was 
made a complete and finished crook with- 
in the prison walls because he was thrown 
into the company of hardened criminals 
and experts in crime. 

Various people have claimed the credit 
for establishing the first Juvenile Court, 
but the fact is that the institution is the 
result of gradual growth. The idea for 
separate courts was first adopted in 
Adelaide, South Australia, in the year 
1898. During the next year the first 
Juvenile Court in the United States was 
established in Chicago. Denver has a 
Juvenile Court which was adopted. in 
1899. In the year 1905, Nebraska estab- 
lished the Juvenile Court, not as a separ- 
ate institution but as a division of the 
District Court and vested concurrent 
jurisdiction in the County Court under re- 
stricted conditions. 

From Denver and Chicago the idea of 
the Juvenile Court spread rapidly, even to 
England and other European countries, 


but it is generally recognized as a dis- 


tinctly American institution. 

The basic principle of the Juvenile 
Court is so different from that of the 
Criminal Court, with which it is often 
confused, that there is no point of re- 
semblance and Criminal Court procedure 
does not exist. Day after day it is swing- 
ing open its doors to admit a pitiful group 
of first offenders. Snatched from home, 
school or job and suddenly confronted 
with the law and adult standards, these 
juvenile offenders excite our sympathies. 

Their first experience with an officer, 
the prosecuting attorney, and appearance 
before the court are appalling experi- 
ences. Their minds, sensitized by fear 
and fright and new contacts, are extreme- 
ly impressionable and this unusual experi- 
ence holds untold possibilities, very often 
marking the crisis of their adolescence. 


How Not to Treat First Offenders 

If first offender cases are intelligently 
diagnosed and _ scientifically — treated, 
America’s citizenship will be strength- 
ened. Call them criminals and demand 
punishment and the state may sooner or 
later be compelled to tag them and put 
them in cages. I am sorry to have to ad- 
mit that in many so-called, . would-be 
Juvenile Courts over the country, and 
according to my informants, especially 
in the smaller counties, Criminal Court 
procedure and third degree methods are 
still resorted to and even in first offender 
cases. If you should happen into such 
a court to observe the procedure in a 
juvenile case you would probably harbor 
the memory of a fourteen or fifteen-year- 
old boy offender on trial; a big burly 
policeman in the presence of the court, 
say, “Come across, kid, don’t try to. pull 
that stuff here, we got the goods on you, 
damn you, do you hear, come clean on this 
stuff or it means the bars for you for a 
hell of a long time, and I don’t mean 
maybe,’—and other confidence inspiring 
threats. 

Imagine the psychological effect upon 
the mind of that boy as he stands before 
that court presided over by a legal hair- 
splitter, opening his mind to the legal 
aspects of the case, and closing his emo- 
tions to the tragedy of a fourteen-year- 
old boy who never had a chance, who 
fails to appreciate the fact that the child’s 
ideas of justice, his sense of responsibility 
to the laws of social conduct and morality 
are being moulded by such court pro- 
cedure. You would probably harbor a 
memory of the court’s sentence when you 
hear him say, “Young man, you deliber- 
ately stole. You are a condemned and 
despised thief. You stole and converted 
another’s property to your own use. The 
law of this state is, that he whoever steals 
the property of another, not exceeding the 
value of $35.00 shall be ‘imprisomed-in the 
common jail of said county not to exceed 
one year. You are merely a boy and I 
am going to be lenient with you and sen- 
tence you to only nine months at hard 
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labor. It is my solemn duty to make an 
example of you. Think that over, young 
man, and let it be a lesson. Lock him up, 
officer.” 

But these courts with their wasteful 
and destructive methods are becoming 
rare. The remaining ones will soon be 
manned by men qualified for the task; 
the stockholders will see to that. 

But what is the process of manufac- 
ture? Is it humanly possible to take this 
kind of raw material, consisting of de- 
linquent children, who have committed 
offenses against the law, and make a 
good product out of them? Is there a 
demand? Is it economical? 

Preventive Justice 

The Juvenile Court is preventive justice. 
It is not the coddling of law violators or 
the idle dreams of would-be reformers, 
uplifters and “sobsisters”; it is not an 
escape from punishment as its enemies, 
the alarmists, would have you believe. It 
is not a final but a temporary arrangement 
with a view to bringing about the right 
behavior of the offender to whom it is 
granted and to demonstrate his fitness be- 
fore he is released from restraint. It is 
reconstructive treatment outside prison 
walls for the unhardened offender. A 
qualified probation officer aids the court 
in selecting only those cases for whom 
such an individual plan of supervision is 
justifiable. He works constantly with the 
probationer to tear down those influences 
which have brought him into conflict with 
the law, and to build him up to a normal, 
dependable citizenship. It is not leniency. 
It is not “getting off.” It is helping chil- 
dren retrace wrong steps. It is making 
them over. It is getting them to turn to 
the right and keep on, never forgetting 
or losing hold of themselves until they 
are “cured.” Changes in character are 
slow. We must find out the dynamic 
cause of the wrongdoing and then deal 
with it. Sometimes the doctor is the only 
one who can clear up the situation. Some- 
times only the mental specialist can find 
the cause. Poverty is the basis of the 
great per cent of delinquency. Sometimes 
incompatability in the home is the cause. 
The causes are numerous—sight, hearing, 
teeth, bodily discomfort, chronic irrita- 
tions—all play their part in conduct. 


Probation Will Prevent Crimes 

We will always have wayward and de- 
linqguent children with whom to deal, 
and from their ranks will come the ma- 
jority of the future criminals unless we 
have competent probation officers to an- 
alyze the offender and the offense and 
seek out the cause of the delinquency, 
and correct them whenever possible. Pro- 
bation fully developed to its full capacity 
will not only prevent a large per cent of 
crimes, but will save those placed on pro- 
bation from the stigma of prison experi- 
ence, and from the contaminating effects 








of association with hardened criminals. 
The system will also lessen one of the 
heaviest economic drains on the stock- 
holders as well as retain the person on 
probation as an economic producer in- 
stead of supporting him at public ex- 
It costs approximately $9.00 per 


pense. 
year per person to first 
offender on probation. It costs from 
$350.00 to $550.00 to keep a person im- 
prisoned a year. About 60 per cent of all 
persons in our penal institutions are re- 
peaters, have been there before. Dur- 
ing my own experience I know of four 
boys released from our Kearney Reform 
School who had to be returned within two 
weeks after their release for a much more 
severe crime than that for which they 
were committed the first time. More than 
85 per cent of first offenders placed on 
probation have made good and have been 
restored to useful citizenship. Yes, even 
the financial dividends the thing pays 
make it worth while. 


supervise a 


It should be remembered that good pro- 
bation work through its investigations and 
records will also bring about longer terms 
of confinement for habitual offenders and 
the permanent segregation of dangerous 
mental cases, and by its close supervision 
of those released, provides greater pro- 
tection for society. 

Probation and modern Juvenile Court 
methods are not a “cure all for crime,” 
but “the secret of the cure of crime, if 
there is one, is contained in a knowledge 
of its causes.” Finding the causes is the 
key to the problem as it has been to the 
field of medicine and public health in 
dealing with plagues of disease. A vast 
deal of crime is merely the product of 
mental and emotional disease. 


Some Early Probationers Who Lead Now 


Some months ago the chief supervisor 
of paroles of the first state in the Union to 
adopt probation and the Juvenile Court 
idea, compiled a list of several thousand 
persons who had been on probation be- 
cause of delinquency and minor offenses. 
It included a vice-president and general 
manager of one of the largest water trans- 
portation companies in the world, two 
vice-presidents of banks of international 
fame, a vice-president of a great railroad 
system, the general sales manager of the 
greatest motor car concern in the world, 
and scores of other successful persons. 

One of the usual conditions of proba- 
tion is that the delinquent or offender at- 
tend the church of his choice where he 
learns generally for the first time in his 
life that the gates of repentance are at all 
times wide open. 

There is an old prayer found in our 
psalms which voices the universal con- 
viction of men that in the sight of abso- 
lute truth and justice we are all delin- 
quents, “Remember not the sins of my 
youth, nor my transgressions, but accord- 
ing to thy great compassion, remember 
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them.” The church believes that in the 
sight of God we are all on probation. We 
could, therefore, give to our fellow-men 
no less than that which we ask for our- 
selves of God. 


He Needs Personal Guidance 

I have found after nearly six years of 
actual experience that the average boy 
brought into the Juvenile Court charged 
with a minor offense or with delinquency, 
is active, alert, and intelligent, brimming 
over with curiosity and a desire for ad- 
venture, over whom the parents in most 
cases have either through ignorance or 
neglect, failed to exercise the proper 
parental guidance and control, or he is the 
victim of poverty or a home wrecked by 
divorce or death, thus denied, through no 
fault of his own, the advantages of a 
wholesome, stimulating environment, of 
education and moral guidance. 

In judging this type of boy, either in a 
court of justice or at the bar of public 
opinion, it should be remembered at all 
times, in the words of Will Mauplin, 
that: 

“He isn’t a tough nor a budding rough 

Just because he wants to be; 

Nor a little sneak because he is weak— 

It’s another’s fault, you see. 
Had men of big heart but taken his part 
And started him off O. K., 
The chances are strong he’d never go 
wrong 
And be a real man some day. 


“What a real boy needs is a pal who 
leads— 
An honest-to-goodness mate 
Just a reg’lar guy who will e’er stand by 
And show him a path that’s straight. 
’Tis the guiding hand he can understand 
Of a friend who’s standing by 
Through thick and thin, with a friendly 
grin— 
A clean, square-shooting guy. 





“There ne’er was a lad who was wholly 
bad, 
For deep in his boyish heart 
Is a spot to reach, and to lead and teach, 
If only you’ll do your part. 
He’s not a tough, to be treated rough; 
He’s ‘makin’s’ of a man true, 
But his need is great for a leader 
straight— 
And it’s up to me and you.” 





A. °n A. ’n K. 

One of the big reasons for the success of 
the Amos ’n Andy programs is that it is a 
continued feature. You are figuratively and 
literally left “Up in the Air” as to what is to 
happen in the next episode. Miss several 
broadcasts and you lose interest, and it is 
hard to take up the story again. 

Miss a Kiwanis meeting and you have 
lost contact. Miss several meetings and you 
are entirely out of touch with the progress 
of your club. 

Enjoyment of Amos ’n Andy, ’n Kiwanis, 
means regularity. 

—The Pittsburgh Kiwanian. 
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EK to You... 


the Help of these Reading Experts in Selecting 
Good New Books tor Your Son and Daughter! 


S A conscientious parent you are anxious 
that your boy and girl have good, 
wholesome reading. You rejoice in 

their curiosity, their eagerness for finding out 
about the world, about life. But you realize 
how plastic, impressionable they are and how 
inclined to accept as the truth whatever they 
see in print. 

To help you and other parents who care 
what their children read, the Junior Literary 

Guild was formed. At no charge whatever for 
the service, it is singling out for thousands of 
parents the outstanding new boys’ and girls’ 
books being published. It is helping these 
fathers and mothers get these selected books at 
a great saving of time and money. And it will 
do as much for you. 

Leading publishers submit their future boys’ 
and girls’ books in manuscript form to the 
Junior Guild Editors. These specialists of 
children’s reading select one book each month 
for each of the four reading ages: boys and 
girls 6, 7 and 8 years old; boys and girls 9, 10 
and I1 years of age; boys 12 to 16; girls 12 to 
16. 

You can be positive your son and daughter 
will enjoy and cherish the books selected. 
Junior Guild Editors know what children like 
best from their years of experience I in writing or 
editing boys’ and girls’ books and magazines. 
You can be equally sure that the book will be 
beneficial in developing interests and teaching 
moral values. Angelo Patri is considered by 
many the foremost child-psychologist and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg are prominent educators. 

Though Junior Guild selections are, of 
course, on sale in the stores you need not shop 
for them. As part of the Junior Guild service, 
the books chosen for your son and daughter are 
delivered to them by the mailman, postage 
prepaid. Receiving a good new aes each 
month assures them a regular program of 
excellent reading. 





Books mean more to your son and daughter 
when received from the Junior Literary Guild. 


With each book i is included, without charge, 
the current issue of YOUNG W INGS, the ofh- 
cial magazine of the Junior Guild. This attrac- 
tive journal contains the backgrounds of the 
four books for that month—critical reviews, 
interesting facts about the writers and often 
special messages to Junior Guild members from 
the authors. There are also lists of old books 
and brief reviews of other new ones which the 
Junior Guild Editors especially recommend. 


You Get TWO Books 
for the Price of ONE 


With the books comes free membership in 
the Junior Literary Guild, a Boys and Girls 
Book Club whose keynote is wholesome fun. A 
beautiful gold and enamel membership pin 
which is free, makes your son and daughter 
feel a kinship with the other boys and girls who 
are enjoying the same good books. Members 
are encouraged to express themselves to each 


other about their books by writing letters for 
publication in YOUNG WINGS. 

What you are now spending for six books for 
your son or daughter will pay for the twelv 
books which he or she will receive, one each 
month for a year, as a Junior Guild Member. 
This economy is not effected by cheapening the 
books—Junior Guild books are illustrated by 
foremost artists, are well printed in large type 
and are handsomely bound in cloth. The half 
price and the many free privileges are made 
possible by wholesale buying for the many 
thousands of Junior Guild Members. 

Don’t turn this page and forget about this 
service which will mean so much to your son 
and daughter, which will save you time and 
money. Tear out the coupon now and mail it 
for an interesting booklet which gives full 
details. You will be under no obligation. 


The JUNIOR 


LITERARY GUILD 
Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


McAinsh & Co., Ltd. 
60 Front St. W., Toronto, Canada 


The Junior Literary Guild, 

55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 62-K, New York, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation to-me, please send me 

your booklet which tells all about the free selection 

service of the Junior Guild Editors and how my son 

or daughter can receive each month an outstanding 

book at half price and the magazine YOUNG 
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Can Your Club Use These Ideas? 


(From page 440) 


tention that is given to details in the 
production of definite commodities by the 
man who has specialized in them and has 
become more than usually successful. 
Another interesting development in 
agriculture that parallels industrial prog- 
ress is the mechanization of the farm. 
Such mechanical equipment will be found 
in the operations of the farm and in the 
farm home, and the electrification of 
farms is becoming more and more prom- 
inent in the agricultural life of the nation. 


| Nowadays one hears very little complaint 


as compared with years ago about the 
shortage of farm labor and as a matter 
of fact many farmers have laid off fairly 


efficient help because machines have been 
| developed that do not require the hand 


work previously necessary in production 
or that do the work so much more rapidly 
that less labor is required. The farm 
equipment manufacturers have made tre- 
mendous strides in this field during the 
past decade and greater developments are 
to come. 

The combine that is used on grain 
farms has not only resulted in doing away 
with a great deal of labor previously 
needed, but has incidentally scrapped 
machines that were thought to be the last 
word just a few years ago. With the 
introduction of the combine that cuts, 
threshes and sacks the wheat in one 
operation, it is no longer necessary to 
have a reaper and binder or threshing 
machine and the labor involved in shock- 
ing the grain and in stacking it has also 
been eliminated. Tractors are now com- 
ing upon the fields of the nation that will 
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cultivate low crops almost as effectively 
as hand hoeing or, as prevails in the 
South, the one-man, one-mule system. 
Such tractors provide drawbar power for 
plowing and for cultivating and have a 
power take-off which makes them movable 
motors for all kinds of farm operations. 
The fact that there are seven million less 
horses in the country today than we had 
ten years ago is an indication of the 
growth in mechanization of farms 
throughout the country. Exhibits of new 
types of farm machinery are attracting 
tremendous interest and such aids as these 
exhibitions in acquainting farmers with 
suitable mechanical devices are highly 
educational and beneficial and such ex- 
hibitions can well be made a part of a 
Kiwanis-Farmer field day. 

The latest development in agriculture 
is the enlargement of acreage under the 
control of a single operator. This trend, 
which is only beginning and which will 
necessarily be slow when we view six mil- 
lion farm units in the American nation, 
has its parallel in industry at this partic- 
ular moment when we read daily of mer- 
gers of banks and businesses of all types 
in the interest of reduced overhead and a 
lowered cost of production per unit. Such 
developments are beginning or are de- 
veloping in most agricultural communities 
and the business man who is a member 
of the Kiwanis club will find in them in- 
teresting counterparts of city life and the 
realization will come to him that agricul- 
ture is not lagging so far behind the in- 
dustrial procession as he might have be- 
lieved. We all recognize the difficulties 
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that are involved in agriculture when a 
new movement is under way and we know 
that progress must come slowly, but more 
surely thereby, in such developments in 
food production. 

No Kiwanis program is complete with- 
out its agricultural features and the edu- 
cation of the urban resident member is 
not complete until he knows more than 
by hearsay of what is going on in the 
minds of the farmer constituency or on 
the farms that serve as highly important 
business adjuncts to the urban center 
where the club is located. 

The demands of rural residents for city 
conveniences and advantages are increas- 
ing daily and the business men of the 
town may benefit commercially as well as 
educationally by being in close touch with 
these developments. An automobile cara- 
van through the adjoining country with 
stops at farms where real developments 
are under way and not, incidentally, at 
farms whose owners qualify simply as 
relatives or friends of members of the 
club, will be mutually helpful and the 
whole trip will have an atmosphere of 
progressiveness and constructive interest 
that will keep enthusiasm and mutual ap- 
preciatioh of each other’s problems on a 
higher plane. 


Some Personalities 

J. A. Andrews, 
of the Ottawa, 
the club’s on Agriculture and 
Public “The Ottawa Kiwanis 
club is progressing but it never throws buns 
and has not endorsed Russian communism.” 
This was in reference to a resolution passed 
by the Ottawa Kiwanis club on the action of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
asking that the Farm Relief Act be repealed. 
In this resolution the club states that it 
believes the Federal Farm Board deserves 


Immediate Past President 


Committees 
Affairs, writes, 





Illinois club and a member of | 


the support of the people and should be given | 


a fair chance to demonstrate its policies and | 


accomplish the purposes 
designed. 
* ae 


A book “The Consolidation of Rural 
Churches” is being prepared by Kiwanian 
Charles H. Dickey, 
Williamston, North ¢ 
from the article which appeared in the June 
issue of this Magazine, “The Rural Church 
and Agriculture” by Dr. 
Jones, will appear in Mr. Dickey’s book. 


on 


honorary 


4 a 
Kiwanian John George Kurzenknabe of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has been honored 
by being re-elected State President of the 


Luther League of Pennsylvania at its thirty- 
seventh annual convention held at Greens- 
burg. 

* * & 

The Clermont, Florida, Kiwanis club and 
friends sent Secretary Francis C. Grable to 
Europe as their guest with all expenses paid 
for a six weeks’ trip. Secretary Grable has 
done a great amount of work for the benefit 
of Clermont and its vicinity and his. fellow 
Kiwanians and friends are taking this means 
of showing their appreciation. He joined the 
Shenandoah, Iowa, Kiwanis Excursion at 


Howard Murray | 


for which it was | 


member of the | 
‘arolina, club. Quotations | 
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Business Men - Traveling Men 
Professional Men 
Everywhere 


NEED HEALTH INSURANCE 


Are You Carrying Enough Health Insurance to 
Protect You in Case of Sickness? 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Boston Benefit 


Association, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET - ROOMS 601-604 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers You the Best Protection at 
Very Reasonable Cost 
(Mutual Benefit Assessment Plan) 

Non-Confining Sickness - 

Total Disability and Death Benefit All in the Contract 

NO EXCEPTIONS OR REDUCTIONS OF 

TIME OR AMOUNT ON ACCOUNT 
OF SPECIAL DISEASES 


Eligible Age for Membership 18-55 Years 
This Association Never Cancels Membership on Account of Age 


ONLY A WELL MAN CAN BUY HEALTH INSURANCE 
—— DON’T WAIT —— 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Manniicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





, AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Cy Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 








NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home with your family 
and friends. Only a small lawn needed. Prices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sporting goods dealer or 
send for free descriptive folder. Mason Mfg. Co. 
Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 











COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. MeConneh 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 
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Iso Portables at reduced prices. “ 
i ZB 
new 
day: Send O- 
} ed on 10 dl = - ol daw 
al ‘maa tines in full color. Greatest i PR gg 
gains ever offered. Send at 231 W. Menrce St. 
international Typewriter Exch., Dept. 349, Chicago 


It Pays to Buy | 
Advertised Products $ 

















8 Inches Off 














Waistline 
dy 


“Reduced from 42 to 34 inches in 35 
days. That’s what the Director Belt did 
for me’”’ says E. D. Lane. 

The “‘Director’’ banishes fat by 
a gentle vibrating massage-like ac- 
tion and causes it to be absor 
and eliminated. No drugs, dieting 
or exercises. Proved by thousands, 
A natural easy way to reduce. 

Sent on Trial. Try the 
“Director” without risking a penny. 
Write now for trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and lettersfrom users. 

LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St. Dept. D-31, Chicago, MM. 
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DRESS UP 


YOUR DELEGATION 














TO THE 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 
For Members For Autos 

HAT BANDS BANNERS 
ARM BANDS PENNANTS 
FELT HATS DISC WHEELS 
CANES DECALS 
MEGAPHONES GU STICKERS 


Official Kiwanis Club Flags 
and Banners 
Write for Kiwanis Catalog ‘‘D’’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 











Neededin Every Office 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Stee! Points 
To Hang Up Things 

10c Packets, Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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| PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 

PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 


Washington, p. C. Many years practice in the 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 














HALLOWE’EN PARTY Assortment 
A wonderful Party assortment for 25 cougtes 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons 
Decorations, 300 Serpentines, Confetti... $10. r+ 
Half of this assort ment Double quantity and 
for smalier party Ff | gpoces assortment for 
peo 00 or 50 couples . $19.00 
] Catalog of TEE forany party or other 





lebra me for c itt e 
‘OLD GLORY”. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags Decorations, Banners, Badess. Novelties ,etc. 
505 South Wells Street _ Chicago, Illinois 











New Gland Health 


YOULD you like to again enjoy life—with 
W strength and health? Do you suffer night 
risings, pains in back, legs .feet—-constipation, 
ete.? Science has made an amazing discovery 
for you—a new drugiess home prostate gland 
treatment. Endorsed and used by many doc- 
tors. Over 100,000 users, Sent on trial. If you 
don't feel 10 years younger in 7 days, pay 
nothing, Write for — and daring free book 





of facts for men past 


W. J. KIRK, Pres., 7433 Morris Ave., Steubenville, 0. 








| MODERN BOOKS that 
| you for all PUBLIC SPEAK 


| Occasions —send for new ( aie 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY 


(Bright wood Station) 
Washington, D. C. 


ality | 























RACHRYITE CO., P.O. Box 171 








Montreal and visited France, Germany and 
Switzerland, much of it by airplane. 
2 * + 


Paul A. Jesberg, a charter member and 
Past President of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanis club, was elected President 
of the California Shoe Retailers Association 
at their convention in Coronado. 

* * * 


The Allentown, Pennsylvania, club has 
had high honor come to it through the elec- 
tion of Past President Lawrence Rupp to the 
position of Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 


* * * 


And Hon. Ralph W. E. Donges of the 
Camden, New Jersey, Kiwanis club has been 
appointed by Governor Larson of New Jersey, 
a member and Judge of the New Jersey Su- 


preme Court. 
e-s ¢ 


The new Kiwanis Club of Kent, Washing- 
ton, chartered on August 8, is unique in 
having as charter members a father and 
twin sons. C. Glenn Chittenden, the father, 
is President, R. A. Chittenden, is Secretary 
and E, A. Chittenden, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. 
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Tn 
MEMORIAM 


Dr. Edward W. Thuerer, prominent goiter 
specialist of Billings, Montana, a charter 
member of the Billings Kiwanis club and its 
third president, passed away in July after an 
illness of several weeks. The under-privileged 
child work and clinics sponsored by the club 
found in him an able and earnest supporter. 
He devoted much of his time, without recom- 
pense, to worthy cases of medical need that 
were brought to his attention through the 
club. The death of Dr. Thuerer is a great 
loss to the community and to the profession. 








* * * 


Charles W. Ferguson, the first president of 
the Rogers Park, Chicago, Kiwanis club, died 
July 8. 

His interests were almost boundless but 
at the heart of them was Kiwanis. In Ki- 
wanis International he saw the technique 
and idealism for realizing a noble dream of 
good will in mutual self-giving. His club 
was to him the agency for immediate achieve- 
ments. Although he was called to be the 
first President of the Rogers Park club, he 
never became an “Ex” in activity or spirit. 
An eternal stamp has been placed upon the 
club by the personality of Charley Ferguson. 

ee 


M. J. Flanagan, Omaha, Neb. 

W. H. Sadler, Edinburg, Texas 

James M. Deaton, Statesville, N. C. 

W. A. McBane, Salineville, Ohio 

W. C. Robbins, Immediate Past President, 
Amory, Miss. 

Earl D. Bloom, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Burton E. Smith, Marion, Kan. 

Ory — Keyes, Vice-President, Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 

Leonard W. H. Gibbs, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. W. Brewer, Director, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Will Freeman, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

Austin C. Sweazy, Treasurer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


Edmund Ryder, Ottawa, Ont. 

O. B. Williams, Wellington, Ohio 

Marcus Oberndorffer, Kingston, Ont. 

George B. Miller, Aberdeen, Wash. 

W. E. Shaw, Jr., Johnstown, Pa. 

Addison G. Mangum, Gastonia, N. C. 

Henry A. Cohendet, Jersey City, N. J. 

Frank E. Anderson, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Getty E. Snell, Fort Myers, Fla. 

Robert M. Bolmer, Owensmouth, Calif. 

J. M. McCanna, Cleveland, Ohio 

August Kohn, Columbia, S. C. 

Dr. J. R. W. Hawk, Atchison, Kan. 

Eugene B.. Russell, Cedartown, Ga. 

James R. Meyers, New Orleans, La. 

Walter L. Burnard, Visalia, Calif. 

Hugh T. Clarkson, Director, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. George L. Pope, Louisville, Ky. 

Albert Calisch, El Paso, Tex. 

Orville J. Fay, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Albert Ruehling, South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles E. Bishop, Morehead, Ky. 

Dr. D. B. Suttle, Euclid, Ohio 

Herman Oertel, Burlington, Ia. 

George Kunz, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Willard Alleger, Washington, N. J. 

Glenn QO. Linderman, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Dr. Fred Long, Director, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Tom Rich, London, Ont. 

James F. Elliott, Lisbon, Ohio 

John H. Huntington, Bloomington, Ind. 

William L. Jayne, Director, Morehead, Ky. 

Alva R. Taylor, Fecumseh, Neb. 

McC, C. Lemley, Morgantown, W. Va. 

N. L. Botten, Past President, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 

Dr. R. J. Noble, Selma, N. C. 

Dr. O. B. Dunham, Brawley, Calif. 

Lorenzo E. Mullinix, Frederick, Md. 

Ford M. Carothers, Kelso, Wash. 

Simon Shultz, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Charles William Brewer, Director, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

George W. Hill, [lwaco-Longbeach, Wash. 

Charles Stein, McKeesport, Pa. 

T. E. Atkins, Treasurer, Gainesville, Ga. 

Alex Purdy, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Abraham Lawson, Bellingham, Wash. 

J. I. McCarty, Cleveland, Tenn. 

C. F. Ridgely, Logan, Ohio 

L. J. Taylor, San Angelo, Tex. 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 


Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 
Constitution Week 


(for United States Clubs) 
September 14-20 


gestions on these programs 
wil be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 


















































Developing Business 
by Telephoning customers from Key Towns 





Tue Key Town Plan of telephoning is so 








flexible that it will fit practically any sales | ||Raae” Bae J ad 
program. A building materials company wes ar Whi 

needs to keep in close touch with customers \ 
over a wide area in four Western states. Its 
salesmen visit certain key cities in person 
and telephone those nearby. In this way, 
they can contact each customer more fre- 
quently and at less expense. Learn before- 
hand of new building projects. Handle 
orders more promptly. Communicate 
with the home office on new developments 


accurately and without delay. 


A rubber footwear company co-ordinates 
its Key Town activities with the weather. 
Representatives maintain close contact with 
customers regularly in person. Then when 
stormy weather breaks, they immediately 
telephone, using Sequence Calling Lists to 
put the calls through in quick succession. 


The result is a rush of orders. 


The Key Town Plan can be custom-fitted 
to your business. The local Bell Business 
Office will gladly have a representative 
show you how it will build business and 
cut selling costs. Telephoning is inexpen- 


sive. Typical station-to-station day rates: 








Philadelphia to New York, soc. Chicago 


























to Seattle, $6.50. Atlanta to St. Louis, 
$1.95. For all inter-city business, the tele- 


phone is Quick... Effective . . . Convenient. 








Certainly your campaign 
ean win “in times like this” 





The Most Reeent... 


$900,000.00 for the Huron Road Hospital, 
Cleveland —This was in addition to $195,000 
previously raised for the same project, or a total of 
almost $1,100,000. Ketchum directed. Oversub- 


scribed. 


$493,000 for the Woman’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia—This campaign was launched almost im- 
mediately after two separate women’s hospitals 
had been combined as one. Ketchum direction. 


$500,000 for the Greater Detroit Committee 

With conditions as they were in the automobile 
business in the late spring, this campaign under 
Ketchum direction obtained much more than was 
contributed in 1927, a record-breaking business 
year in Detroit. 


$205,000 for the Tuna Lodge, I.0.0.F., Brad- 
ford, Pa.—Bradford is almost exclusively an oil 
city, and oil dropped to its lowest price since 1915 
on the very day this campaign opened . . . yet the 
fund was over-subscribed by $5,000. Ketchum di- 
rection. 


$127,000 for Masonic Country Club, Jackson, 
Mich.—$7,000 over the objective. The president 
wrote that it was the first campaign in over two 
and a half years in that city which achieved its 
goal 100%. 


$115,000 for a School in a City of 5,000—In 
Tell City, Indiana, for St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
Parochial School and Church. Total expenses less 
than four per cent, including everything. 


$104,000 to Retire a Church Debt—$4,000 over 
the goal. For the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Port Huron, Mich. Expenses less than 
4%, including everything. 


$83,000 for a Masonic Temple at Milton, Pa. 
~—This fund will probably reach $90,000, its full 


objective, despite unusually adverse conditions. 





KETCHUM is doing it 


It is one of the remarkable phenomena of this year of business 
that those institutions which have had the courage to go 
through with plans for public financing . . . which have used 
skilled professional direction . . . and which have applied 
intelligence to their appeals . . . have achieved remarkable 


successes. 


The best proof of that statement is facts and figures on recent 
campaigns ... and we are appending the amounts raised in 
some of the campaigns under the direction of Ketchum, Inc. 
in the period since the downward trend in business set in 
(that is, since the summer of 1929): 


Institution Amount Raised 
Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland. ...............++..++-$900.000 
United Presbyterian Pension Fund (incomplete)....... 650,000 
SRO MP CNI ONT SEOMBTIAEEEGOS 6 << osiacsoccccaccseseesccese 500,000 
Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia. ..............000s0005 £93,000 
Broadway Baptist Church, Ft. Worth, Texas........... 300,000 
Tuna Lodge, Odd Fellows, Bradford, Pa................ 205,000 
Masonic Temple, Ann Arbor, Michigan................ 199,000 
Houston Chamber of Commerce (annual budget)...... 167,000 
Langlade Memorial Hospital, Antigo, Wisconsin....... 140,000 
Masonic Country Club, Jackson, Michigan............. 127,000 
St. Paul’s Parochial School, Tell City, Ind.............. 115,000 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, Pa..............+. 109,000 
General Hospital, Canonsburg, Pa..............+-2008. 105,000 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Port Huron, Mich... 104,000 
Jane M. Case Hospital, Delaware, Ohio................ 101,000 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital, Ashland, Kentucky....... 101,000 
Community Hospital, New London, Wisconsin........ - 101,000 
Findlater Masonic Temple, Detroit................e00. 100,000 
Masonic Temple Association, Milton, Pa............... 83,000 
American Legion, Tarentum, Pa...........cceccecccees 65,000 
Masonic Temple, Adrian, Michigan.................06+ 65,000 
ee IS MMU, TW 5 5s w:0's'os oo sac deie c's. bewans sme 52,000 
Spee NR POM ERONNR TACT. oak ck cacccscevisvsgoacive 13,000 
Masonic Temple, Watsontown, Pa...........cccceeeeee 12,000 


If your institution is interested in a campaign, we will be 
glad to make an investigation of conditions as they affect the 
institution and give you an unbiased recommendation. Write 
direct to Norman MacLeod. 


KETCHUM, INC 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 

Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 

Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 

On the Pacific Coast—Lee-Ferris Associates, Los Angeles 

Executive Officers: CARLTON G. KETCHUM NORMAN MACLEOD 
GEORGE KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 

Eastern Manager—E. B. SPEER, Philadelphia 

Southwestern Manager—J. T. HUGHES, Dallas 
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